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ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL, 


UR colleague Dr. Tyrrell' is dead. It is fitting that 
HERMATHENA, which he assisted in founding forty 
years ago, and to which he contributed regularly from its 
first number to that issued in 1913, should contain some 
notice of him honoris causa. In it he wrote the obituary of 
Professor Palmer in 1898; and in it now a less worthy 
hand undertakes the same sad office for himself. 
This College Magazine, of which he was so staunch a 
supporter, owed to him many learned articles ; but we have 


no intention of lingering over them at present. Such things, 
for the most part, however valuable, soon exhaust their 


interest, and pass into oblivion. Nor is it on his more 
permanent writings that we would dwell. They are known, 
we may presume, to our readers, and enrich the library of 
every Classical scholar, We frankly confess that we are 
not in the mood to attempt a coldly objective ‘ Nekrolog’ ; 
to dissect his work, or pronounce judgment on its quality 


‘Born January 2ist, 1844; died 
September 19th, 1914; Fellow, 1868 ; 
Professor of Latin, 1871 ; Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, 1880; Public Orator, 
1898; Professor of Ancient History, 
1900; Senior Fellow, 1904; LL.D. 
(Edin.), D.Litt. (Q.U.1.), Litt.D. 
(Cantab.), 1892; D.C.L. (Oxon.), 
1893; LL.D. (St. Andrews), 1906; 
Litt.D. (Durham), 1907; one of the 
original fifty Fellows of the British 
Academy of Letters, 1901. Editor and 
author of the following: —7he Bacchae 


of Euripides; Zhe Correspondence of 
Cicero, vols. i and ii, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. L. C. Purser, vols. iii- 
vii; Zhe Miles Gloriosus of Plautus; 
The Troades of Euripides; Dublin 
Translations into Greek and Latin 
Verse; The Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes in English Verse; Cicero in 
his Letters ; Latin Poetry ; Sophocles 
in Macmillan’s ‘ Parnassus edition’ ; 
Anthology of Latin Poetry; Terence 
(Oxford Texts). 





vi ROBERT YVELVERTON TYRRELL. 


and extent. We think of our departed colleague not as 
the learned and critical Professor, but as the friend whose 
bright and joyous spirit played so great a part in the life 
of our Society. The happy intercourse in which he 
revealed himself is over; but his polished wit, his genial 
humour, his exquisite taste, and his other admirable 
qualities of nature and culture, will live in the memories 
of those whose privilege it has been to know him. 

His more important works are not less fully appreciated 
in ‘Trinity College, Dublin, than elsewhere ; yet here it is 
with Koffabos, now long defunct, that one chiefly associates 
his name. He founded this in 1869, in his twenty-sixth year, 
when he had been but one year a Fellow ; and in its pages 
for nearly thirty years, Term after Term, his Greek and 
Latin verses, serious or comic, pathetic or humorous, 
afforded diversion to academic readers, and did much to 
create and sustain such reputation as has been enjoyed by 


our classical school. His various jeux d’esprit—versions 


of “ Limericks” or of chansons a& botre, &c., and parodies 
of poets, philosophers, or historians—in which he veiled 
Irish drollery under an affectation of classical idiom, had 
an effect sometimes irresistibly laughable. 

The feeling for beauty of form in speech and writing 
rose in him almost to a passion. His serious Greek and 
Latin verses are, for finished elegance, worthy, in the 
opinion of many excellent judges, to rank beside those of 
Benjamin Hall Kennedy, Shilleto, and Jebb. On this 
point we need only say that he scarcely seemed to think 
so highly of himself. In such matters, his critical sense 
inclined him to underrate his success; and, while he 
seldom referred to his own compositions, he was never 
tired of praising those of Jebb. Of the lighter forms of 
Greek and Latin verse he was certainly a master, and in 
the composition of these he found constant amusement. 
Some of his rhyming translations are exceedingly 
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beautiful. As a specimen of his felicity in rendering 
pathetic English into rhyming Latin we may refer to 
his version of Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs,” beginning :— 


Ah, misera sortis 
pondere fessa! 
Ah, temere mortis 
viam ingressa ! 

Tollite facile 
onus tam bellum, 
Onus tam gracile, 
tamque tenellum. 


Of his comic verse, on the other hand; his translation of 
the “Three Jolly Postboys” into rhyming Greek may 
serve as asample. It retains the rhythms of the original, 
and the refrain runs :— 


éyxet Cwpov, eyxer Tat, 
awAnppupe Tav KiTeAXov" 

peOnv yap nde vv héper, 
divav St has Td pédAXov. 


This was long a favourite among classical students, and 
was often sung at convivial parties—when there were such 
things—in Trinity College, Dublin. 

Perhaps a greater proportion of the readers of Kottabos 
enjoyed his English parodies of Greek authors, in which, 
for example, the Captain of the Leinster Cricket Club, 
before a match, addresses his men in the most pronounced 
Thucydidean manner ; or Aristotle discourses on pipes and 
smoking ; or Herodotus' gives his impressions of Dublin, 
and especially of Trinity College, which he had seen under 
the guidance of some of the porters, to whom he refers as 
the ‘priests.’ 


‘ This paper we print below, p. xii, have seen it, as it is no easy matter 
for the benefit of those who may never _now to procure a copy of Kottabos. 
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Tyrrell seems to have employed parody in the manner 
of Aristophanes, not only as something agreeable in itself, 
but as an effective instrument of criticism. His parodies of 
Browning, whose neglect of the graces of form repelled 
him, are of this type, e.g., the stanzas entitled “ Another 
Way of Art,” and “Caliban upon Kottabos,” in which 
an imaginary academic Caliban 


"Hopeth that some day Xo//ados will die, 
Die o’ misprints, or parodies o’ Browning. 


His distaste for Browning’s poetry was blended with dislike 
of Browning himself. This alonecan explain the pleasure 
which he seems to have taken in ridiculing the cult of 
the poet, at one time rather fashionable. He parodied the 
prayer of Mary Queen of Scots into a mock prayer for use 
in the ritual of the Browning Societies : 


O dive Roberte, speravi in te ; 

O vates diserte, ne saevi in me. 

Per tuam uxorem et eius Auroram 
Quae dicitur Lezgh, 

Sputando screando et calces iactando 

Adoro imploro ne proruas me. 


His facility in the composition of Greek and Latin 
verse was remarkable. In his youth, when a candidate for 
Scholarship, he was able to turn thirty lines of any given 
English poem into Greek iambics in half an hour. Five 
or six years ago he entered the Examination Hall where 
the Fellowship Examination was in progress, and, merely 
to pass the time while he waited about some other business, 
employed himself for twenty minutes or so in ‘ turning’ 
the piece of Virgil which was set for Homeric verse. The 
result was a set of hexameters which any of the candidates 
might have envied. Such facility was in great part due 
to his wonderfully retentive memory for Greek and Latin 
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poetry. It was not, however, altogether due to this. 
Many years ago, in London, when the late Dr. Holden 
and he were associated as examiners, and, in an interval 
of leisure, were challenged by someone to improvise 
a Latin translation of the line (not exactly Pope’s)— 
‘But look through Nature up to Nature’s God,’ Tyrrell 
immediately produced a verse which mere memory 
without talent would never have enabled him or anyone 
to extemporize— 


At res contemplans auctorem collige rerum. 


His lectures when engaged on a favourite author were 
most interesting. He was perhaps at his best on Pindar 
and Sophocles. His viva-voce renderings of Bacchylides, 
also, are still spoken of by some who heard them as superior 
to those of Jebb, whose edition had not then appeared. 
He gave the poet’s meaning more sympathetically, and 
without the stiffness which sometimes makes even Jebb’s 
translation less perfect than it might be. Though he 
aimed at being punctiliously exact as a grammarian, 
he never bored his class with dry-as-dust learning. 
When he discoursed, he made his points tersely and 
clearly. The crisp and striking words in which he 
crystallized an author’s meaning, the poignant censure of 
an editor’s mistaken effort at emendation or exegesis, the 
critical suggestion, lightly thrown off, yet illuminating 
and original—these characterized his manner as a lecturer, 
and were sure to hold the attention and stimulate the 
interest of fresh and eager minds. As an examiner he 
supplemented his influence as a teacher. He reprobated 
mistakes of every kind, and abhorred false quantities ; 
yet he had a sure eye for the discernment of the evidences 
of sterling evpuia, and he never failed to allow positive 
merit its due share of weight in compensating or atoning 
for slips or even blunders. Hence candidates always set 
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especial value on the good mark which they got from 
Tyrrell. He realized in his own person the type of 
scholarship which clever young students admire and in- 
stinctively imitate. ‘Thus it was that he exercised a more 
potent influence than any of his contemporaries on the 
development of pure classical studies in Trinity College, 
Dublin. To this end, indeed, he had dedicated his life, 
and in the retrospect nothing afforded him more genuine 
gratification than his success as a teacher. It was in 
the Classical School of Trinity College that he looked for 
and seemed to find his monumentum aere perenntus. 

In his less formal relations with the students he was 
eminently happy. A few years ago, at a meeting of the 
students’ Classical Society, of which he was President, he 
delighted his audience with a speech from the Chair on the 
subject of the paper of the evening, which was The Frogs 
of Aristophanes. The writer of the paper, responding to 
the usual vote of thanks, brought down the house by 
saying, in a burst of enthusiasm, that “ all who had listened 
that evening to Dr. Tyrrell would, to hear him again, go as 
far as Dionysus had gone to find and fetch up a poet.” 

The seniors to whose lot it has fallen to discharge the 
academic duties which he resigned ten years ago, on his 
accession to the Board, now feel their responsibilities 
the heavier for his loss. His presence continued to have, 
as it were, a standardizing effect upon classical studies. 
His interest in these was unfailing. His friendly advice 
or Criticism was ever ready and welcome. It was pleasant 
and profitable to discuss with him a new conjecture, a new 
way of ‘ taking’ a passage, a newly written copy of verses, 
or a new suggestion in a matter of grammar or prosody. 
Plato has told us that the man is greater than the book ; 
and, indeed, it is only in the loss of an accomplished friend 
and counsellor that one begins to discover and realize what 
dead things, after all, mere books are. 
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He was critical by nature, by training, and by habit; 
yet his judgments usually leaned to the side of charity. 
Nevertheless, when he took upon him the task of a reviewer, 
he expressed his opinions clearly and strongly. Tasteless 
‘emendations’ found no mercy from him. He did not 
hesitate to write of Wecklein’s éA\foorg (Eurip. Bacchae 860): 
‘“This conjecture possesses for students of classics an 
interest of its own as being probably the worst ever made.” 
On the whole, however, he preferred to single out good 
points for commendation. He was free from all taint or even 
suspicion of jealousy ; and, indeed, within his environment 
and in his own province he had no rivals. His urbanity 
was transparently sincere. He was incapable of vulgarity 
in speech or writing. If provoked unduly, he could use a 
phrase like a rapier; but he could not rail or scold. No 
one was more sensitive; yet his custom, if he received 
verbal affront, was not to reply, but to be silent towards 
the offender, or else, after a short lapse of time, to unbosom 


his feelings in an unexpected sally of wit, which caused 
a laugh, and tended to restore good humour all round. He 
sought no conflicts, and few were ever thrust upon him. 
He wished to live in charity with all men. We may say 
of him, almost in the words of the immortal line which he 
knew so well, 


ovtoe ouvey Ge GAG uppiretv Edu. 


He was well aware of his own limitations, and spoke of 
them frankly. He did not affect to know or care much 
about archaeology, anthropology, or, in fact, any of the 
newer forms of study which connect themselves with—and 
indeed too often encroach upon—the field of classics, and 
invariably assume the garb of science. Of philosophy 
he was not ignorant, but rpdédcwHev jowatero. He hated 
mathematics. Ata meeting of the Court of Moderatorship 
Examiners two years ago, when it was his duty as 
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chairman to enter the marks and bring out the percentages 
accurately in decimals, he made a slip in the placing of a 
decimal point; and it was not easy for those standing 
around his chair to restrain their laughter when they heard 
him mutter to himself “ These d d dots !”—especially 
when, looking up hastily, he half-apologized, saying, 
“Gentlemen, the words were a quotation.” 

Though in literary matters an idealist, in practical 
life he laboured under few illusions. “ Homo sum ”—the 
watch-word of the humorist—might have been his motto. 
His humanity was not confined to words, nor did he con- 
sider that only his friends and compeers were entitled to 
his kindness. Aged College servants—those “ membra 
Collegii” to whom the words of Laud’s statute refer as 
“non illa quidem venustissima, sed tamen omnino neces- 
saria’’’—were wont to regard him as a benefactor. 

The deaths of many old friends, and particularly of 
Jebb and Butcher, saddened his closing years; but his 
mind was undimmed, and he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his College was the better for his work, and 
that his place was high and secure in the esteem of his 
colleagues, old and young. 

His Alma Mater, to whose service he devoted himself 
from his sixteenth to his seventy-first year, will not fail to 
remember him among her most brilliant and distinguished 
sons. 


Perovotus in Dublin. 
| The original Greek is added when it is deemed necessary. | 


And leaving the Hyperboreans I went towards Lips and the 
West Wind, and going to the furthest point I came to a city 
named Dublin, and what I heard, inquiring to the greatest extent,’ 
that I am going to relate. The people of Dublin adopt laws 
different from the laws of all other countries; and among other 


' €mi paxpotatoy muvOavouevos. 
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things there are certain persons, reserved' for this service, 
on whom it devolves to sweep up the mud of the streets upon 
certain parts of the street which are most frequented, and doing 
this they say they are making crossings. And concerning these 
things I made careful inquiry,’ and a certain priest told me that 
they do this in honour of the goddess Cloacina, whom they greatly 
honour, both in other respects, and also reserve the most populous 
part of their city for a sewer, which they keep open in honour of 
their goddess. Now for this purpose there are certain overseers* 
appointed whom they call the Corporation. And there was a poet 
in the city of Dublin who made many and beautiful poems, and 
they erected a statue in his honour, and also ordained certain 
other observances about the statue, which though I well know it 
beseemeth me not to describe. Now concerning the reason of 
these observances I cannot speak certainly ; but, if it is fit to speak 
conjecturing,‘ it seems to me that they have wished to honour him 
above all other men, by granting to him common observances as 
they give unto the goddess whom they especially revere. 
Concerning then what the priest told me, let thus much have been 
said ; but what I saw in the city most of all deserving of description,” 
that I shall relate.° There is in the midst of the city, next the 
treasure-house, a certain building, which in their language they call 
University, but the Greeks call it Academy. And here especially they 
use laws different from those of all other men, for they celebrate’ 
their year divided into three parts, of four months, and each 
of these periods they call a Term or end; but at the close of 
each term they hold a great assembly, and doing this they say that 
they are holding Commencements. Moreover, having chosen one 
who no longer lectures, him they call Senior Lecturer,*® but to the 
lecturers they give another name. And one of the priests, whom 
they call porters, being very skilled in legendary lore,’ told me that 
formerly, having chosen such as were very learned every year, these 
they honoured in other ways, and also gave medals of gold to the 
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most learned, and of silver to those who were less learned ; but 
those who were most unlearned, and could answer few of the ques- 
tions of the high priests, these they called Respondents or 
answerers. Moreover, among other nations, their temples are 
built so as to face the East; but here the temple is built towards 
the North Wind and Arctos. Likewise, having found out those 
women most oppressed by old age, these they keep as servants, 
calling them skips ; now the Greeks call this word éAadgpds. But 
another priest told me that they are rightly called gyps, and that 
this word is adopted from the name which the Greeks use for a 
vulture.! 

Now there is, immediately on entering, a belfry, very great and 
beautiful, and on it are four statues, great in size ;* but one of the 
priests told me that these were the statues of Hope, Faith, 
Charity, and the Head Porter; now he is a great man,° in great 
authority, on whom all the rest depend,* and corresponds to him 
who among the Persians is called the eye of the King. This then 
the priest told me; but another priest seemed to me to be jesting, 
pointing out to me the temple of the Muses; for it is evident, even 
to one not having heard before, but having seen it, whosoever at 
least has intelligence,° that this is not a temple,. neither of any other 
god, nor of the Muses; and, if it be fit to speak conjecturing, it 
seems to me that the building in front which they now call in their 
language the printing press, /ha/ formerly was the temple of the 
Muses, and that those of the present day speak rashly, transferring 
the name to another place. Now concerning these things there is 
told a sacred story. 

But what surprised me most of all the things there’ was a con- 
trivance which they call a clock, and which corresponds to. the 
gnomon and sun-dial among the Greeks. And the priest told me 
that formerly this was so contrived, as not to correspond to the 
true hour of the day, but so as to want the fourth part of one hour 
of it. And he told me that there was a certain person to whem 


1 yoy. 5 SAa yap 3h Kal uh mpvaxovcarti 
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it was entrusted to keep back the clock, and that he was called 
Catechist, from the word which the Greeks use for keeping back.’ 
But, why the machine was so contrived, and how it happened 
that it is now adjusted so as to correspond to the proper time,” ] 
shall relate next in order. There is a certain nation, dwelling 
beyond the West Wind, called the Americans, who surpass all the 
rest of the world in sharpness.’ And it is said that they employ 
themselves for twenty-five hours every day, and that, in order to 
effect this, they get up an hour before sunrise. And there, it is said, 
the trees are so high, that it requires two men to see to the top even 
of one of them. Now, a certain man of these Americans came to 
Dublin, and greatly admired the wonders that were in the University, 
but, when he saw the clock, he mocked at the piiests who were 
conducting him, and said in derision,‘ “ it seems to me calculating 
that you are by a quarter of an hour behind all other nations.” 
Thus he spake (for in all things the Americahs are beforehand, not 
least but most of all others); and certain men reported it to the 
Provost; and they say that, when the messenger reported what the 
American had said, the Provost leaped thrice from his throne, being 
terribly wroth at the affair.© And he gave orders that those whose 
duty it was should compel the clock to move on. And certain of 
the Junior Fellows, wishing to jest,® sent for the Police. But the 
Catechist made no light matter of it,’ and did not allow it to be 
put on, for he said that it devolved on him to keep it back, and that 
for this reason he was called Catechist. And a certain one of the 
Junior Fellows came before the Provost, and complained® thus: 
‘*O Provost, there have been more than thirty years to me being 
here, both man and boy, and it seems to me that the College is 
in a sorry case,’ having been thus mocked at. And with what eyes 
is it fitting’ that I should look upon the English Fellows at the 
Church Congress, being thus behindhand. Moreover, O Provost, 
this American enjoys the best possible Government," but this 
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country the worst possible.”! This he said, speaking truly, for one 
of the priests told me ‘that the country was swarming with 
absentees.” Thus were opinions opposed to each other,* but the 
latter opinion pleased’ the Provost, and, dismissing‘ the opinion of 
the Catechist, he chose the other; and, being hasty,® he ordered 
that the Catechist should be put to death, and that there should be 
sent messengers to all the nations in America, and to the Queen’s 
Colleges, and to the Colleges in England, with letters in two sorts 
of characters, saying, ‘‘ Thus shall the Provost treat all those who 
bring the University into contempt.” And thus it came to pass 
that the clock was so arranged as to correspond with the course of 
the sun. 


as 
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TWO EARLY TOURS IN IRELAND. 


N the Middle Ages there was no spot in Ireland so 
celebrated as St. Patrick’s Purgatory in Lough Derg 
(Co. Donegal). I have even seen an early map of Europe 
where the only place designated in Ireland is this 
Purgatory. Its reputation was first made by the so-called 
confessions of the Knight Owen (one of King Stephen’s 
court), who says he visited this place, and obtained relief 
for his conscience after a life of hideous crimes. He knew 
about it because he was an Irishman. His story was 
written in Latin by Henry of Saltry, and ran over all 
Europe, so that there is little doubt that Dante had it 
before him when composing his Purgatorio. For the date 
of Owen’s visit is about 1154 A.D. 

From this time onward there grows up a whole litera- 
ture about this and lesser Purgatories. How early the 
real origin of this sanctum does not appear. The general 
similarity its rites bear to the initiation at the Eleusinian 
Mysteries and those of the cave of Trophonius suggests 
that it may possibly be the echo of these Greek mysteries 
and oracles reaching across the Dark Ages, and kept alive 
by their adaptation to Christianity. It is not my purpose 
here to pursue this line of investigation, or to give any 
further history of the fortunes of this famous purgatory. 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XVIII. B 
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A clear and learned summary of it has been given by the 
late Thomas Wright, the well-known editor of Gerald of 
Wales in Bohn’s series. But for his ultra-Protestant 
attitude, which forbids any sympathy with such super- 
stitious piety as legends and pilgrimages imply, Wright’s 
short book (St. Patrick’s Purgatory, London, 1844) gives 
us an admirable survey of this curious history. 

What concerns me here is to save from neglect the 
information left us by two of the numerous pilgrims or 
tourists who were tempted to make this long and then 
perilous journey from Continental Europe. Very few of 
these journals have been printed; there may be others lying 
in MS. in the libraries of Spain or France. The Knight 
Owen, however, the earliest known pilgrim, is so busy 
confessing his sins, and describing the miracles and 
wonders of the place, that he vouchsafes us hardly a word 
about his voyage. As he was an Irishman, what he saw 
may not have struck him as curious, and he never returned 
from Lough Derg, where he became a monk for life. 

Wright refers to, and quotes from, a certificate given by 
Edward III to two foreign knights, but these have left us 
no journal of their travels. The voyage of Count John de 
Perilhos (or Perelhos) is attested by the reference, also made 
by Wright, to the permit granted him on Sept. 6, 1397, by 
King Richard II, to whom the Count was recommended by 
the King of France. There is no reason whatever to doubt 
the genuineness of the narrative. This text, originally com- 
posed in Catalan, is now preserved only in a Provencal 
version of 1466, known to Philip O’Sullivan, in whose 
Historiae Catholicae Iberniae Compendium (1621) there is 
quoted part of it in Latin, But he omits the very passages 
which are to us interesting, about the manners of King 
O’Neill’s Court, just as a modern patriot would omit them. 
A learned French edition of the Provencal text, with 
grammar and glossary, was published by MM. Jeanroy 
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and Vignaux (Toulouse, 1903). The portion of it which is 
worth citing was translated for me from the Provengal by 
my colleague, Professor Rudmose-Brown. 

The other document was long sought by me, for part of 
it was published in Mrs. Cartwright’s Life of Isabella 
d’Este, to whom Bishop Chiericati, Papal Nuncio at the 
Court of Henry VIII, and a friend of Erasmus, communi- 
cates it in a letter written from Middleburg (Zeeland) in 
1515. There is between them this distinction: the former 
was a pilgrimage, the latter a mere tour of curiosity. But 
the two were not easily distinguishable in earlier days. 
The tourist found his passports by turning pilgrim, and 
the pilgrim often added worldly interests to his pilgrimage. 
Chiericati’s letter has been translated for me by Professor 
J. G. Smyly, so that my only credit in this paper is to 
have brought to a focus the learning of others. I must 
add that it was Mr. Armstrong of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
the well-known author of the standard book on Charles V, 
who told me where to find the rare pamphlet on Chiericati’s 
life. Here follow the translations of the two texts. 


I. The Voyage of Perilhos—It happened that, while I was with 
the Pope, the aforesaid King (of Aragon) don John, my natural 
lord, died, on account of which death, contrary to the will of God I 
became very mournful and sad, as much as any servant can be at 
the death of his lord, putting into my heart at this hour that I should 
go to the purgatory of Saint Patrick and that I should enter into it 
in order to know, if it were possible, whether I should find my 
lord in purgatory and the pains which he was suffering. And in 
this connection I called to mind the things and the words which 
I had heard said by some about the purgatory, and after some 
days, I spoke to the Pope, by way of confession, of this desire 
which I had to go and to enter into the said purgatory, telling 


1 Francesco Chiericati, Vescovo e Accademia Olimpica of Vicenza (pp. 
Diplomatico, vy B. Marsalia, reprinted 80-92). 
from the Proceedings (1873) of the 
B2 
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him all my intention, and he very urgently forbade me and 
prohibited me from trying it for anything in the world; and 
beyond what he said to me, he caused some cardinals his 
‘intimates to speak to me and especially two: the one was the 
titular of Tarragona, who was of the family the name of which is 
Galnielho (Calvillo) ; the other cardinal was called Josue de Sanct’ 
Alena(?). And in the presence of a brother of mine, called my 
lord Pos de Perelhos, the Pope urgently admonished me not to go 
there. So that they restrained me so urgently that scarcely could I 
escape from them; [yet ] after some days, I spoke to the Pope, saying 
to him that on no account would I give up this journey; and, his 
blessing obtained, I set out on the day of Saint Mary in September, 
in the aforesaid year (viz. 1397 A.D.), and took my road through 
France. And I reached the court of the King at Paris, of whom 
I was a former servant, and indeed I was his chamberlain and the 
chamberlain of his father who also had fed me, and at a very early 
age indeed I became his chamberlain; and from the King of 
France, from his uncles and brothers, from the Duke of Berry and 
the Duke of Burgundy, I got letters of recommendation to the 
King of England (Richard II), who was his son-in-law, and to 
other lords of England .... (for) beginning with the marriage, they 
had made a truce of thirty years. I started from Paris, and after 
several days’ journey I came to Calais, where I put to sea to cross 
to England, where I arrived on All Saints’ Day. Having left 
there, making my road to London, passing by Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury, I had news from London that the King of England 
was... in a great enclosed park, just like the Bois de Vincennes 
near Paris, called Got (?) near Oxford, at eight miles thence, 
where there is a great university, which place the English call 
Estancfort'(?); in that direction it is very beautiful, and the king 
has there a very strong and beautiful domain, and great dwellings 
therein. And on account of the letters which I bore from the 
King of France I was very well received there, and they did me on 
the king’s behalf great honour, and they had me guided to go safe 
through all his kingdom, which I traversed all without stopping. 


1 This seems to represent Stamford, locating of the park at eight miles from 
a place-name in Warwickshire. Butthe Oxford suggests Woodstock Manor. 
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It is true that I stayed ten days with the king. I set out from the 
coast and arrived after several days’ journey in a district called 
Cheshire, which is on the border of Wales; I arrived at the city of 
Chester, and there I hired a ship to pass into Ireland ; and in this 
I went along the coast of Wales ; I reached a place called Holyhead ; 
thence I set out and crossed the channel with a fair wind as far as 
the way to Ireland, . . . crossing to the Isle of Man, which became 
the king’s by 100 knights in the time of King Arthur, and to-day is 
well populated and belongs to the King of England; and thence 
soon I crossed with good weather, and arrived in Ireland at the end of 
some days’ crossing (or tacking), before the city of Belvi (Dublin ?), 
which is a fairly big city. And there I found the Earl of March, 
who was cousin german of King Richard of England and of the 
Queen, and to him I told my intention of the journey which I wished 
to make; and he received me very notably, on account of the letters 
of the King of England and of the Queen, and he urgently advised 
me not to make the journey, saying that for two reasons I was not 
likely to make the said journey ; the first is that I had to make a long 
road, and pass through lands of savage people, who had not a way 
of life of a kind to which anyone should trust himself; the other 
reason was that to enter the purgatory was a very dangerous thing, 
and many good knights had been lost and had not returned; so 
that on no account did he wish to tempt God nor to deceive me 
myself. To oppose my going the said Earl did all he could, and 
when he saw that I was so inclined, he gave me of his horses 
and of his jewels, and gave me two of his squires, one called 
John Dimi, who led me through the land which the King of 
England holds in Ireland (and as long as he guided me on horseback 
he did not let me spend anything, although he made the expense 
on me against my will), and the other called John Talbot, who knew 
the language of Ireland, and he was my interpreter ; and these two 
had command to lead me to the Archbishop of Armagh, and thus 
they did it, and he is Primate in the island, and the Irish consider 
him as Pope. And him I found in the town of Diondan( Drogheda ?), 
which is as big as Puycerdaor Tarragona. The aforesaid presented 
me to the Archbishop, to whom I gave letters from the King and 
Queen of England, and also from the Earl of March, and the said 
Archbishop received me very well and did me great honour; and he, 
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after he had known my desire, tried urgently to dissuade me from 
my journey, and admonished me not to go there, saying that 
beside the danger which there was in entering the purgatory, 
neither he nor anyone would be able to make me safe through 
the land of King O’Neill or of other lords, through the lands of 
whom I had to pass before I came to the purgatory ; and if I did 
not wish to be lost beyond a doubt, that I should not on any account 
attempt it; and afterwards he put me in the sacristy of the great 
church, where he admonished me much and prayed me that I 
should not wish on any account to enter into the said purgatory, 
telling me much of dangers and of hurts which have happened in 
the purgatory to various people who were lost ; and then he told me 
all the dangers which may happen or which are there, to which I 
answered according as God had furnished me, affirming that I would 
never abandon my journey ; and when he saw that he could not 
make me give up my opinion, he gave me all the information he 
could, and gave me permission, and confessed me, and took with his 
hand our Lord very secretly, and told me that in a week he would 
be in a town called Dandela (Dundalk), and thus he did it. Inow 
left him, and went to the said town, and thence I sent to King 
O’Neill who was in the city of Armagh, and he at once sent me safe 
conduct and one of his knights and another of his messengers to 
conduct me until I reached him. And the Archbishop came on the 
said day and brought indeed 100 soldiers armed in their manner 
to accompany me, and gave me another interpreter, cousin german 
of John Talbot, and he was called Thomas Talbot; and with the 
100 men-at-arms I entered the land of the savage heretics (?), where 
King O’Neill was lord. And when I had ridden some five leagues, 
the said men dared not go further, since they were all great enemies ; 
so that they remained on a hill, and I took leave and went forward. 
And after I had gone some half a league, I found the constable of 
King O’Neill with too horsemen, armed also in their manner, 
and to him I spoke. And I left him and reached the King, who 
received me well according to their manner and sent me a present of 
food, that is beef, for they use no bread nor drink wine, for they 
have none; but they drink water, and the great lords drink milk 
from magnificence, and some of them drink beef-tea. And since 
their customs are fairly strange to you, I will tell you as briefly as I 
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can something ‘of their conditions and manners, and of what I 
saw at the King’s court, with whom at my return I kept the feast of 
Christmas, although on my outward journey, when I was the first 
time with him, I had seen enough of it. 

It is true that the Kingship goes by succession and to various 
Kings in that island, which is as great as the island of England ; 
but the greatest is this O’Neill, and all the others are conquered 
by his family. He has indeed forty horsemen, riding without 
saddle on a cushion, and each wears a slashed cloak; moreover, 
they are armed with coats of mail, and wear them girded, and they 
have throatpieces of mail and round helmets of iron, with swords 
and sword-blades and lances very long, but very thin in the manner 
of the ancient lances, and they are two fathoms long; the swords 
are like those of the Saracens, which we call Genoese; the pommel] 
and the hilt are of another kind: the pommel is like an extended 
hand, the blades are long and narrow like the little finger, and 
twisted, and they cut very well. This is the manner of their arms, 
and some make use of bows, which are as short as half a bow of 
England; but they shoot as far as the English ones, and they (the 
users) are just as bold, and for a long time they have been fighting 
with the English, and the King of England cannot get the better 
of them. Although they have various other ways of fighting, their 
manner of warring is like that of the Saracens, and they shout in 
the same way. And the great lords go clothed in a tunic without 
lining as far as the knee, and very décolleté after the manner of 
women, and they wear great hooded cloaks which stretch to the 
girdle, and they wear the point of the hood as narrow as the 
finger; they wear neither trunk-hose nor sandals, nor do they wear 
breeches, and they put their spurs upon their bare heels. And 
in this state was the King on Christmas Day, and all the clerks 
and knights, bishops and abbots, and great lords. The common 
people go as they can, ill clothed, but the principal of them wear 
cloaks of woollen plush; and they show all the shameful parts, the 
women as well as the men. The poor people go naked, but all 
wear these cloaks, bad or good, and also the women. The Queen 
and her daughter and her sister were clothed and adorned with 
green; but the handmaidens of the queen, who were indeed 
twenty, were bare-foot, and were clothed just as I told you above, 
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and showed all they had and with as little shame as to show the 
face. And there were with the King three thousand horses, and 
many poor people, to whom the King gave great alms of oxilesh. 
_ And they are among the most beautiful men and the most beautiful 
women that I have seen in any part of the world. They sow no 
corn, and gather no wine, but their food is of beef, and the 
great lords drink milk, and the others beef-tea, and the common 
people water, and they have excellent butter, since all their meats 
are of oxen and cows and good horses. On Christmas Day, 
according to what the interpreters and some others who could 
speak Latin were saying, the King held court ; but his table was 
not without rushes strewed on the ground, moreover near him 
they put more delicate grass to wipe his mouth, and they brought 
him the meat on sticks, just as people carry buckets: you may 
think how the squires were clothed, God knows it. The beasts 
eat only grass instead of oats, and the leaves of the holly, which 
they roast a little on account of the prickles which are on the 
leaves. And this is enough as to their customs, for I did not hear 
more said about them. 

The King received me very well, and sent me an ox and 
his cook. There was no bread or wine in all his court, but as 
a great present he sent me two little cakes as thin as wafers, and 
they bent like raw dough, and they were of oats and earth, as 
black as coals, although they were tasty. The king gave me safe 
conduct to pass through his land, and through his people on foot 
and on horseback, and spoke much with me, asking me much of 
the Christian Kings, and especially of the King of France, and 
those of Aragon and of Castille and of their customs and of their 
manners of living; and as it seemed to me by his words, they 
consider their [own] customs the best and most perfect in the world. 
Their dwellings are commonly, and the greater part, near the oxen ; 
and with the oxen they make their dwellings, and every day they 
go moving (i.e. they shift their quarters) through the pastures ; 
in the manner of the alams(?) of Barbary, and of the land of the 
Sultan, they issued one day from their towns, and they go many 
together. 

From the court of the King I set out and made my way through 
various lands as far as one of their towns called the Processio 
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(Pettigo ?).'| They did harm to no one, but they hold Saint Patrick 
in great devotion, and for long both the kingdoms and the kings 
have kept that town in safety, and the pilgrims who go there are 
obliged to leave their beasts here, for neither horses nor other 
beasts could pass the mountains or the waters. So that thence I 
went on foot to the town where the priory is, and in the priory is 
the purgatory, and there is there a great deep lake, on which the 
said island is. ‘The water is good to drink, and in the lake there 
are various other islands. The bogs are so great on the island 
(viz. Ireland) that scarcely upon the highest mountains can one pass 
through the waters, and even then one goes knee-deep, so that on 
foot there is great difficulty, and on horseback even greater, and 
it would be wonderful if anyone could pass over. When I set out 
from the Processio, the lord of the place, who is a great lord, 
and his brother, who had great devotion to Saint Patrick, and 
helps much to direct the pilgrims, volunteered to go with me, and 
accompanied me as far as the monastery, where I was very well 
received. I crossed the lake by means of a boat (consisting) of a 
hollowed trunk, for there were no other boats there. The lord of the 
Processio and the prior who was there kept together. As soon as 
I got to the monastery, they asked me if 1 wished to enter into the 
purgatory, and I answered yes; and then they admonished me 
urgently that on no account should I wish to enter nor to tempt 
God, since not only was it a question ... of the body, but of the 
body and of the soul, which is of more consequence, telling and 
showing me the dangers and the graves of those who died there. 
And when they saw my strong determination, they said, and 
especially the prior, that it was necessary that I should do accord- 
ing to the ordinances of the monastery, as Saint Patrick and his 
predecessors had ordained, according as it is in the chapter which 
speaks of Saint Patrick. And so I did, according to their ordinance, 
and I had to do, with great devotion, all that those do who on 
account of sicknesses or other dangers expect death. 


[There follow pages of his adventures at the Purgatory, but 
no further facts about the country or about his return journey. ] 


 O’Sullivan’s Latin text gives Protectio vel Asylum, 
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Il. Chiertcali’s account.—To IsaneLta D’Este GonzaGa.— 
Mest illustrious and excellent Lady. It is already many days since 
I promised in my last letter to your most illustrious Ladyship to 
describe to you what I have found out about the Purgatory of 
St. Patrick in Ireland, after having been there. And as I did not 
find it to be such as I had thought, or to correspond to the stories 
which are told concerning it, yet I am unwilling to leave my 
promise unfulfilled. 

So I must inform your Excellency that by the gracious per- 
mission of the King (Henry VIII), and carrying letters from him, I 
left London and in five days traversed England till we came to the 
sea to a city called Chester. There we embarked in a ship and in 
one day and one night crossed the sea to a city in Ireland called 
Dublin. This is one of the three’ metropolitan cities, and is the 
capital of all Ireland; here is collected the Grand Council of the 
Kingdom, and, as it is a maritime place, it is sufficiently populous. 
Here there are countless vessels which carry away salt fish, hides, 
cattle, and Irish hobby-horses, and import wine and merchandise of 
many kinds. There we were honourably entertained by the Very 
Rev. Archbishop and by the Illustrious Earl of Kildare, vice-roy of 
the island. We were given letters and attendance as far as Drogheda, 
a distance of twenty miles. Leaving Dublin we passed over level 
ground through country pleasing enough to the eye, overlooking 
the sea till we came to Drogheda, a fairly rich territory, five miles 
distant from the sea. Thence we set out and journeyed for one 
day to Dundalk, once an illustrious city, but at the present day 
rather ruinous. Continuing our way we journeyed twenty-four 
miles and arrived at another metropolitan city called Armagh. 
It is the seat of the Primate of the island, but is very desolate, the 
best thing in it being an Abbey of Regular Canons. It was here 
that we began to meet with brutish people. Thence we left the sea 
behind us and began to penetrate into the mountains. Having 
journeyed twenty miles we arrived at a cathedral city, called Clogher, 
beyond which the country is full of thieves. We entered another 
district called Fermanagh (?), which is full of robbers, woods, lakes, 
and marshes, proceeding as far as Tremon (?) where there is an earl: 


' Dublin, Armagh, Cashel. 
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here the rule of England ceases. Parting thence we traversed 
another district called Omagh (?) extending for six miles and full 
of robbers and rascals. There we found many rivers, where are 
found in heaps and handfuls the pearls of oysters, which are pro- 
duced in the following way. During those two months some very 
black fogs are wont to spread over these rivers in the morning ; 
when the sun rises, they become liquid and their substance is 
reduced to a drop which falls into the river. If by chance it 
falls into an open oyster, of which there is a great number there, 
it begins to congeal into a black substance, and afterwards becomes 
white and larger. The country people find so many of them that 
it is astonishing, and they make a good profit out of them. These 
are the pearls which are called Scottish. 

Thence we came to the Purgatory, which, situated among hills, 
lies in a valley, and is in the middle of a lake, which surrounds it 
for four miles. There in the middle is a rock, which is twenty 
paces long and sixteen wide. We sounded a horn and made 
signs with a white cloth fixed on a pole, and immediately there 
came to us one of the two servants who attend on the three Regular 
Canons, who are stationed at the Purgatory. They conveyed us 
across to the rock one by one in a hollowed out beech [oak], and 
charged a shilling for each. When we were all landed we received 
the indulgences at all the usual places. The Purgatory is situated 
in the following manner. First there is a small church with stone 
walls, which looks like an oratory; behind the church, to the north, 
is a small dwellinghouse, made of planks, for the three resident 
monks. Close by is another small dwellinghouse, also made of 
planks, for the pilgrims. Before the door of the church, over the lake, 
towards the west, are three bells (bee-hive cells ?), dedicated one 
to St. Brigid, another to St. Patrick, and the third to St. Columba. 
Behind the church, to the east, is the Purgatory. The door, which 
is made of iron, is about three cubits from the ground. The 
Purgatory is a grotto made in the rock, on the level of the ground ; 
it enters so far that twelve persons can stand at their ease in it. It 
is two and a-half cubits wide. It is true that at the back the grotto 
turns aside for two cubits, where, they say, St. Patrick used to sleep. 
This place I could not see, because I was unwilling to look into it, 
being terrified at the things which are said about it; but I stood 
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three paces away from the door. The monks entered into it with 
two pine torches, and I looked carefully at everything straight in 
front of me; but there was nothing to see except rock. At the 
turning of the grotto there is a round stool, which looks like a 
mill-stone ; when it is struck it seems to respond like an echo. 
They say there is a well there and that this is the origin of the 
stories which are told of the well of St. Patrick. 

Two of my companions entered, and there were five other 
pilgrims who entered with them. However, the greater penance 
was mine, because | was compelled to wait for about ten days, 
during which the greater part of our provisions fell short. The 
first day, immediately on their arrival, they make their wills, that 
is those who have awill to make. And by special privilege, credit 
is given to one of the monks of the place. Then all those, who 
intend to enter, confess: then the ordinary penance of them all is 
to dine on bread and water for nine days and nine nights in 
succession; then they have to visit for so many hours a day all 
the three bells (cells ?) of the saints, and repeat a certain number of 
prayers. Besides these duties they must stand so many hours a 
day in the lake up to the middle of the leg, to the middle of the 
body, to the neck; some more and some less. When the nine 
days have passed by, at dawn mass is said, and they all communi- 
cate and receive the blessing, and then, after ablution with holy 
water, they are conducted, with the cross before them, to the door 
of the Purgatory. They enter it naked, and then the door is 
closed, and is not opened again till the next day at the same 
hour, because they are bound to remain there for twenty-four 
hours. On one side the rock is pierced, and through a small hole 
a vessel, to serve for their necessities, is put in and taken out. 
At this hole one of the monks stands all the time, who preaches 
to them, that they should be resolute, and not permit themselves 
to be overcome by the temptations of the devil: because, as they 
say, innumerable different visions appear to them, and many of 
them come forth stupefied and raving; and they say that these 
have yielded to the temptations. Of those who entered, when I 
was present, two had such visions: one of them, when he came 
out, had almost lost his senses, and when he had been questioned 
in various ways said that he had been very severely beaten, and that 
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he did not know by whom: the other said that there had appeared 
to him several ladies of the most beautiful form, who invited him 
to eat with them and make good cheer, setting before him fruits 
and food of various kinds; and he said that he came very near to 
allowing himself to be overcome, owing to the great weakness of 
his condition. The others said that they had not seen or felt 
anything except cold, hunger, and great weakness. The following 
day they came out half dead, and were restored as well as was 
possible, and their names were entered in the book which is 
placed in the church, and in which are inscribed the names of 
all who come there. The first name inscribed was that of 
Guarino da Durazzo, which J had believed to be a fable. But now 
I saw it anciently inscribed there in a parchment book. The merit 
won by those who enter the Purgatory is, according to what they 
Say, superior to the apostolic indulgences, because God granted 
as a grace to St. Patrick, that whoever should enter this Purgatory 
and do penance, would not have to do penance in the Purgatory 
of the other life. 

At last we set out thence and returned by the same route to 
Armagh; thence we journeyed twenty-two miles to Vardelino (?), 
where there is a stately abbey of monks. Continuing our journey 
we made thirty-four miles to a city by the sea called Down, where 
we found a bishop from the city of Viterbo, a man of the age of 
a hundred and fourteen years. In its church are the bodies of the 
Saints Patrick, Brigid, and Columba. And there the pilgrims 
make a halt for three days. In this place I could not walk in the 
street, because every one ran to kiss my dress, understanding that 
I was a Nuntio from the Pope, so that I was almost compelled by 
force to stay in the house; so great was their importunity, which 
arose from a strong religious feeling. The good bishop received 
us most graciously, and procured for me much pleasure in fishing. 
There for a shilling one can obtain a salmon weighing fifty pounds,’ 
which, in Italy, would be of great value, and would be very highly 
esteemed. 

We set out thence and came to a castle called Sole (?), and 
thence we directed our course towards Cavalo(?) through walled-in 


' About thirty-seven pounds English, 
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territory, but before we arrived, we found on the way the tomb of a 
giant, made of flint, which was forty-eight feet long. In the 
village of Cavalo a stream gushes out from under a mountain, 
and falls far down into a small open building. The pilgrims enter 
it and say a pater noster and an ave maria as well as the prayer of 
St. Patrick. They remain there on their knees with the water 
falling all the time on the top of them; and this, they say, was 
done by St. Patrick. Thence we returned to Dublin. 

The island of Ireland lies behind Scotland and England, and is 
a third larger. The climate is very temperate and warmer than it 
is in England, which is very wonderful. The King owns only the 
third part of it, that is the places on the sea-coast. The rest is in 
the hands of diverse lords, who are little more worthy of honour 
than our peasants. They say that the Pope is their King. And 
accordingly the other lords place upon their coins the keys and the 
three papal crowns. The Earl of Kildare is the chief lord of them 
all, and is a man of ability, and has all the civilization of England. 
Such also are the places on the sea-coast. The country in general 
is poor, except in fish, cattle, and poultry. An ox is worth a ducat, 
a pair of capons two pence, or half a carlino, of fish there are few 
that cannot be bought at a penny apiece; the people are very 
cunning and quick-witted, and very valorous in arms, because they 
are always exercised in wars between themselves ; they live on oaten 
bread, and, for the most part, drink milk or water. The clothing of 
the men is a woven saffron shirt from the feet to the neck, shoes 
without heels, a cloak over it of a gay colour, a felt hat on the head, 
no other kind being used: they are all shaved except on the chin. 
The women are very beautiful and very fair, but slovenly. They 
wear the same saffroned shirts, with a red coif on the head @ /a 
carmagnola, They are very religious, but do not regard theft 
asa crime, and do not punish it. They say that we are brutal 
because we make private property of the gifts of fortune, and that 
they live in accordance with nature, because all things ought to be 
incommon. This is the reason why there are so many thieves 
among them, so that there is great danger of being robbed, if not 
of death, in passing through the country without great precaution. 
In places further to, the north they are more brutish, as I have 
heard; they go about naked, they dwell in caves in the mountains, 
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and eat raw flesh. These things are what I have found out about 
the stories that are told concerning the island of Ireland and the 
well of St. Patrick; and though they are of small importance, I 
have been unwilling to omit writing of them to your Excellency, 
as I promised, knowing your rare intelligence which wishes to 
understand not only important things but also the smallest. I 
hope that your most illustrious ladyship will accept it all in the 
spirit in which I write. 

I am here in Zeeland with the most serene Catholic King who is 
on the point of departure. I hope, by the divine assistance, to 
come in a few days to pay my respects to your most illustrious 
ladyship. Meanwhile I recommend myself to your good graces 
and respectfully kiss your hand. 

Given at Midelburg in the island of Zeeland on the 28th of 
August MDXVII. 

DEVOTUS SERVUS FR. CHIERIGATUS. 


I have little to add to these interesting narratives, 
which speak for themselves. In the second, the writer 
seems to have had little faith in the miracles of the 
Purgatory, and I have only given his letter in full 
because he tells us something of his return journey, 
which Perilhos does not. The adventures of various 
other narrators inside the Purgatory are given at length 
in Wright’s book, which is a study on such medizval 
Purgatories, whereas my object here is only to reproduce 
impressions of Ireland from mediaeval observers. 

What is here told corresponds very well with the 
observations of Gerald of Wales about 1200 A.D., long 
before either of them, and with the Elizabethan pictures 
of Ireland, such as Derrick’s /mage with its curious 


pictures, and Fynes Moryson’s /éinerary. We may note 
it as a curious Omission that Perelhos makes no mention 
of harpers at his Christmas feast with O’Neill. The same 
omission is to be noted in Chiericati, who did not attend 
such a feast, but who professes to give a general account 
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of the manners and customs of the people. But anyone 
experienced in such accounts must be content with what 
they tell, and only lament what they omit. 

We have failed to identify many of the place-names, 
which the travellers set down phonetically as they heard 
them. But seeing that Perilhos gives us Yrnel for 
O’Neill, we may allow ourselves some liberty in our 
conjectures. Even so, we are completely at fault in many 
cases, and appeal to the learned Irish topographers to 
help us in the identification of these names. Where they 
represent monasteries, the task should not be hopeless. 
I had thought of delaying this publication till such 
researches had been made by some of my learned friends, 
but think it better that any good results they may obtain 
should be published separately and under their names. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 








THE CAUSATION OF CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 
COMMONLY ATTRIBUTED TO ANALOGY. 
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HE comparative philologist is not at his best in 

dealing with fundamental questions. Evidently, 
he is not much interested in them. That is the only 
possible explanation of the fact that for more than thirty 
years he has tolerated so-called explanations which cannot 
survive five minutes’ serious consideration. 

The most important of all fundamental questions is the 
question of the cause of change in language. All languages 
are incessantly changing. The spoken English of Chaucer 
would be quite unintelligible to a modern Englishman, and 
would sound like a foreign tongue. When we reflect on 
this striking fact, we cannot avoid asking a number of 
questions: Is this unresting change a good thing or a bad 
thing? Can we arrest it? Ought we to resist it, or to try 
to guide it? And if we should try to guide it, on what 
principle ? 

To such questions—the most important that can be 
asked about language—no answer worth having can be 
given until we have first answered the question, What is 
the cause of this unresting change in language? 

The answer commonly given by philologists to this 
momentous question is in two parts: we are referred 
either to Phonetic Law or to Analogy, the first being 
regarded as the physiological, and the second as the 
psychological factor. It is not a very definite answer. 
Indeed, definiteness is the last thing one could assert 
about it. We are not explicitly told that phonetic laws 
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cause changes, or that analogy causes changes; but the 
practice of philologists clearly proves that both these 
forces are really assumed to do so. We are governed, it 
seems, by our physiology and our psychology, and are 
powerless to resist their decrees. 

But causes of change in language it is certain that 
these forces cannot be. It is better to err on the side of 
moderation. I will therefore content myself with the 
statement that it is impossible that a phonetic law can 
have caused a change in language since the world began, 
and highly improbable that analogy can have done so. 

This statement—which does not, I think, lack definite- 
ness—must, of course, be justified. I am not for a moment 
going to question the existence of phonetic laws. I should 
as soon think of denying the law of gravitation. They 
exist, and they admit no exceptions. But to assume that 
they are the causes of the changes associated with them is 
as if we were to attribute the fall of the Campanile of 
S. Marco in Venice to the law of gravitation. That law 
was operating at the time of the fall, no doubt; but it 
was also operating before it—for ages—during which ages 
the tower did not fall. The fall occurred at a particular 
time. So also the changes attributed to phonetic laws and 
analogy occur at particular times and in particular places, 
but the laws—if they really are laws—must operate at all 
times and in all places. But I hope to consider the causa- 
tion of changes attributed to phonetic laws on some future 
occasion. 

How are we to account for this coldness of the compara- 
tive philologists to the most important of all questions in 
language? We shall not go far wrong, I believe, if we 
attribute it to surviving traces of the scholastic habit of 
thought. Since it is easy to misuse the word ‘scholastic,’ 
it will be well to define the sense in which it is here 
used. 
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The scholastic, I suppose, is a scholar who, being pro- 
fessionally, and probably by temperament, a man of 
leisure and study, is too little interested in the world of 
action and change, looks at it askance, and seeks to 
abstract himself and his studies therefrom. He is a 
scholar with a professional and temperamental bias. He 
is not to be blamed, of course, for not being a man of 
action. He makes his proper and his best contribution 
to action—and a very valuable contribution—when he has 
thought well. What I am implying is, that he cannot 
think well if his attitude to the world of change and action 
is biassed. He cannot even think well about language. 
The mistake he makes is that he fails to recognize, or 
forgets, that neither he nor his studies are really outside 
the world of action and change. 

That is why the reasoning of true scholastics is 
necessarily abstract. There is nothing illegitimate in 
abstraction, of course. It is an absolutely necessary 
process. But in legitimate abstraction we do not make 
the mistake of supposing that what we temporarily 
separate in thought (for a definite purpose) from a 
concrete whole really has a separate existence. The 
scholastic does make that mistake. 

So, in talking about language—since we inherit some 
scholastic habits of thought—we are apt to forget that, 
strictly speaking, there is no such thing. It is only a 
Jacon de parler, or, rather, a facon de penser. There are 
men and women who talk and write, but there is no such 
entity as language. Language is really a part of the 
behaviour of men and women, distinguished from the rest 
of their behaviour for the convenience of study. Yet it 
is artificially severed from the concrete whole from which 
it is in nature inseparable, and is then invested wrth 
absolute value and represented as autonomous. That is to say, 
a language is supposed to have an excellence and perfec- 

C2 
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tion bearing no relation to the needs and purposes and to 
the general fortunes of the men and women who speak 
it, and to be governed by laws peculiar to itself, which 
regard not at all the interests of those same men and 
women. Thus, it is supposed that a phonetic law, like 
a bolt from the blue, or some mysterious pestilence, may 
suddenly alight upon a language and destroy one of its 
sounds, and, having done its work, retire again to the 
mysterious limbo from which it rushed ; or that an analogy 
which has lain dormant in a language for ages may 
suddenly grow active, and bring about the wholesale 
rejection of inherited forms. Thus, Romans had said 
ruptus for ages before the analogy of zmdztus awoke, and 
cast ruptus out in favour of the novelty rumpitus—whence 
French vompu. The question whether such changes make 
the languages in which they appear better or worse 
languages is never raised. Nay, the very question by 
what test we are to judge of the excellence of a language 
is never seriously raised. It brings us at once into the 
concrete world. Well may M. Bréal exclaim, at the close 
of an admirable passage, “ On doit étonner étrangement le 
lecteur qui pense, quand on lui dit que l’homme n’est pour 
rien dans le développement du langage, et que les mots— 
forme et sens—ménent une existence qui leur est propre.”' 

But before I come to my task, it is only proper to say 
that the assumption that analogy is itself a cause of change 
has not always passed unquestioned. Seventeen years 
ago M. Bréal wrote these words in his famous Zssaz: “On 
se trompe quand on présente l’analogie comme une cause. 
L’analogie n’est qu’un moyen.” Unfortunately, that 
brilliant and gracefully written work lacks method and 
strictness. In its impatience of phonology it lies open, 
I fear, to the charge of wilfulness. It has not, therefore, 
been so effective as it ought to have been. It lacks 


1 Essai de Sémantique®, pe 2. ? Thid., p. 60. 
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cogency. Philologists generally have continued to apply 
the principle of ‘analogy’ precisely as they did before 
the Essaz appeared. But the book is full of inspirations, 
and marks a conspicuous departure from the scholastic 
habit of thought. 

Among the Indogermanists, whom we may perhaps 
regard as the aristocrats of comparative philology, there 
has been even less disposition to study fundamental facts 
than in other schools. Their aim is antiquarian rather 
than scientific—the restoration of the proethnic form of the 
Indogermanic group of languages, and the explanation of 
the variations therefrom found in the separate members of 
the group. But there are differences among Indoger- 
manists, and in the work of the most advanced there are 
signs of uneasiness and scepticism concerning the funda- 
mental dogmas of the school. There is no Indogermanist 
against whom the charge of scholastic thinking could be 
brought with less justice than against Professor H. Hirt ; 
and some remarks of his on ‘analogy’ are full of 
significance :— 

“Fast jedes Lautgesetz ist durch analogische Neubildungen 
gestort. Trotzdem muss man mit ihrer Annahme vorsichtig sein. 
Namentlich damals, als man die Bedeutung der ‘falschen 
Analogie’ zuerst erkannte, hat man dies Prinzip viel zu weit 
ausgedehnt und hichst sonderbare Analogiebildungen mit voller 
Uberzeugung vorgetragen. Das Ideal in der Anwendung dieses 
Prinzips ist ebenfalls der Machweis von Geselzen, und es ist nicht 


zweifelhaft dass sich gewisse Gesetze auch auf diesem Gebiete 
finden lassen.’”! 


The reader will observe in this passage the plain con- 
fession that a Prinztp whose Gesefze are unknown has been 
widely used. If that were not so, the special task of the 
Indogermanists would have made greater progress than it 


| Handbuch d. griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre,* § 72, p. 72. The italics 
are mine. 
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has. The precept “‘ mt threr Annahme vorsichtig sein” 
has no practical value. It would be universally accepted— 
by those who transgress it as readily as by those who do 
not. We need something more definite, as Hirt himself 
recognizes ; and what follows is a contribution to the task 
of finding it. 

Il. 


As has been already said, a formal definition of analogy, 
as a principle used in explaining changes in language, 
is—so far as I know—not to be found in the writings of 
philologists'!; but it is clear from the use made of the 
principle that analogy is believed to bring about, with- 
out the intervention of any other circumstance, simila- 
rities of form to match resemblances perceived in 
thought. It is assumed that where men perceive a 
similarity of meaning, they have an impulse to bring about 
similarity of form. Or rather, it is assumed that where we 


philologists, studying words at our leisure, perceive a 
similarity of meaning, we may lawfully suppose, without 
further ado, that the makers of language have also per- 
ceived it, and have brought about a similarity of form to 


match it. In brief, the makers of language are supposed 
to notice irregularity as such, to be offended by it, and to 
make efforts to remove it. And these things they are 
supposed to do not always but sometimes. Such a view 
is untenable. 


' For the teaching of philologists on 
this subject see H. Paul: Principien 
der Sprachgeschichte* (1909), ch. 5 
(pp. 106 ff.) ; Wundt: Vélkerpsycho- 
logie 1. 1. pp. 444ff.; H. Hirt: loc. 
sup. cit.; Wheeler: Analogy and the 
Scope of its Application in Language 
(Cornell Studies in Class. Phil.), 
Ithaca, N.Y., 1887. Wundt betrays 
scepticism when he says: ‘* die induci- 
renden Momeute selbst kénnen bioss 


erschlossen werden ” (L.c., p. 444 lin.). 
Yet he seems to accept from the 
philologists the assumption — that 
analogy is at least a part of the cause 
of the changes here in question. He 
says, e.g., ‘* Bei jeder Analogiebildung 
wirkt irgend ein Wort so auf ein 
anderes ein, dass. ....’’ etc. (l.c., 
P- 445). Heis significantly brief in his 
treatment of analogy. 
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It is inconsistent with the fact that analogical recon- 
structions occur at particular times. Let us take a simple 
example. The genitive plural of Latin seruos was in 
classical times normally serudrum. Earlier, as is well 
known, it had been serwom. The creation of the ending 
-orum, onthe model of the ending -dérzs in the first declen- 
sion, probably occurred in the third century B.c.' If the 
motive of that change was the desire to complete the pro- 
portion serua : serudrum :: seruos : seruorum, why was it 
not made earlier? At the time of the change the genitives 
plural of serua andseruos had been respectively seruadrum and . 
seruom for ages. Therefore, a supposed desire for greater 
symmetry was not the cause of the change. It may, of 
course, be argued that it was a part of the cause. It may 
be said that the presence of a certain condition was 
necessary in order that the main cause might operate. But 
if we argue in that way, we must abstain from using the 
so-called principle until we have discovered what that 
necessary condition is. It cannot be allowed to lurk in the 
background as an unknown and mysterious %, to be invoked 
when it is desired to assert that analogy is the cause of 
the change, and ignored at all other times. 

It is inconsistent with the fact that the supposed efforts 
of the makers of language to remove irregularities seem to 
have been so capricious, or, at least, so partially success- 
ful. For example, the genitive plural of Latin zagerum 
was always zéigerum. Why not ziégerorum, after the model 
of agrorum, aruorum, pratorum, and words of the second 
declension generally? Not once in all Latin literature 
does the form zéigerdrum seem to appear. The genitive 
iugerum has a double analogy with agrdrum, in respect of 
its meaning, and in respect of its genitival function; yet it 
seems to have resisted the pull of both sorts of analogy. 


' The first certain instance of such a form occurs in a Scipio epitaph of that 
century (C. 4. Z. 1. 32). 
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The pull which z#gerum (on this hypothesis) resisted must 
have been infinitely stronger than that to which the 
genitive agrum yielded; for agrum yielded when -um was 
the regular ending of the genitive plural in the second 
declension, while zigerum resisted in comparative isolation. 
Why is the analogy which is supposed to have been so 
potent in some cases powerless in others ? 

It does not explain the fact that in all languages we 
find irregularities clustered most thickly in a certain part 
of their area, just as stars are clustered most thickly in the 
Milky Way. We find them in that part of the language 
that is used most and learnt earliest. On the other hand, 
in other parts of the vocabulary irregularity is totally 
absent—for example, in the technical vocabulary of the 
chemist. 

It does not explain the fact that examples of the 
supposed working of analogy are most often heard in the 
talk of children, Yet, as we have seen, irregularity of 
structure is most apparent in that part of the language that 
the child learns first. Clearly, therefore, the activity of 
the sense of analogy in children does not have the effect of 
removing irregularity from that part of the language on 
which it is most conspicuously exercised ; and this fact 
should warn us not to consider the removal of irregularity 
to be the end and aim of that special activity of the sense 
of analogy observed in children. 

We have good reason to decide, therefore, that the 
cause of such changes is not analogy; and we turn to 
the positive part of our task, and inquire what it is. 


rh. 
THE LATIN CASE-SUFFIX -drum. 


We have a crucial instance of the phenomenon we are 
investigating in the reconstruction of the genitive plural 
of the Latin second declension about the third century 
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before Christ. The crucial questions are these: Why did 
the reconstruction occur at that particular time? and why 
were certain categories of words wholly or partially 
exempt from this reconstruction ? 

The oldest form of the genitive plural of ager was 
* agrom: cf. Gk. ayowv, Vedic cardthim. In the third 
century B.C, all long vowels had been shortened in Latin 
before final -7 : * agrém had become * agrdm, whence later 
agrim.' The genitive plural had now become _indis- 
tinguishable in spelling and pronunciation from the 
accusative singular. The serviceableness of the ending 
was therefore impaired. ‘This is the only change in the 
circumstances of this case-sufix known to have occurred 
about the third century, and we are justified in suspecting 
at once that it was the cause of this reconstruction. That 
it actually was the cause, and the only cause, can be 
proved to demonstration. 

This is proved by the distribution of the new form. 
The older (but now impatred) form remained obstinately in use 
where it was clear, without the help of an inflection, that the 
plural number was meant. It remained, eg., in names of 
coins, measures, and weights in combination with numerals.’ 
That is why the genitive plural of zugerum is always 
iugerum in the extant literature : e.g., ager guinque iugerum. 
Sometimes, however, the genitive plural of such nouns 
appears in the new form: eg., pauxillulum nummorum, 
Ter. Phor. 37; nummorum accessionem, facultatem, etc. It 
is clear from such instances that even in the names 
of coins, weights, and measures, the new form was 
sometimes more convenient (because more free from 
ambiguity) than the old one. The old form was normal 
also in the distributive numerals: e.g., pueri annorum 
senum seplenumque denum senatorium nomen nundinati 


'F, Sommer: Lat. Laut- u. Formeni., p. 162. 
* Roby, Lat. Gr., § 305; Neue-Wagener,* I. pp. 166-187, 
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sunt. Cic. Verr. 2.122. In this case the meaning of the 
word excludes the singular number.' The old form also 
remained in permanent groups of words, such as praefectus 
Sabrum, pracfectus socium, mater deum, prodeunm hominumque 
jJidem, aedes deum consentum, and the like. Naturally also 
it persisted in expressions in which boards of officials were 
designated by the number of members composing them. 
Thus, the genitive of 4ves uird capttales was trium uirum 
capitalium. Cicero discusses this question in Or. 155 f. 
He tells us that he would avoid avmum tudicium, but not 


centurta fabrum, and that he never said ¢rium uirorum 
capitalium. 


In the poets, as we should expect, we find a less 
restricted use of the older forms. Sometimes they are 
preferred for metrical reasons, sometimes for their archaic 
associations, 


To sum up: the makers of Latin reconstructed 


the genitive plural of the second declension about the 
third century before Christ, not because they desired 
greater regularity in the language, but because they 
required a form which should be instantly intelligible as 
unambiguously a plural form whenever the occasion 
demanded the use of such a form. When it did not, they 
were content with the old form—in defiance of analogy. 
We can, I think, find as much confirmation of this 
conclusion as we care to look for. For example, we find 
a similar phenomenon in the Germanic languages. German 
grammars lay down the rule that the names of weights 
and measures have no plural. Thus, as is well known, 
Germans say ‘zwei G/as Bier,’ not ‘ zwei Glaser von Bier, 
‘drei Pfund Kirschen,’ * zehn Fuss hoch,’ and so forth. In 
English we say ‘three dozen eggs, not ‘three dozens of 
eggs,’ ‘a two-/ool rule,’ ‘ a three-year old colt,’ and so forth, 


‘ But sémgudé invariably made its distributive whose meaning did not 
genitive in -orum, being the only imply plurality, Neue-Wag.* 11. 329. 
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In popular and dialectal English the use of the singular 
form in such cases is much more general. When the 
waiter at the Yarmouth inn informed little David Copper- 
field that his dinner was ready, he did it in the cheery 
exhortation : “ Now, six-foot! come on!” 

These facts suggest that the ability readily to 
distinguish the plural from the singular dy an inflection 
is of great practical importance in the Indogermanic 
languages—of greater importance, for example, than the 
ability similarly to distinguish the cases. Any deficiency 
in the serviceableness of the case-endings could be 
economically made good by the use of prepositions ; but a 
failure in the inflections of number could not. That, 
without doubt, is the explanation of the fact that number 
is still marked inflectionally in all the Romance languages, 
while the inflections of case have disappeared. 

In Oscan-Umbrian no reconstruction of this case 
occurred. Its ending (-d#) was identical zz writing with 
that of the accusative singular. but it is practically certain 
that the two endings were not pronounced alike, the vowel 
having been long in the genitive plural and short in the 
other ending.' 

The formation of the Latin ending -drum is generally 
attributed to the influence of the ending -drum, and it is 
interesting to observe that that suffix itself was no more 
original in the first declension of nouns than -drum was 
in the second, but was a new formation ‘on the analogy 
of’ the pronominal declension,—of such forms as ¢s/arum, 
and the like. The fact is well known, but its accompany- 
ing circumstances are slurred over, There is a striking 
difference between the circumstances of ¢4zs reconstruction 
and of the reconstruction first considered by us. The 
rejection of the traditional ending of the gen. plur. 


1That is the decision of so com- his Oscan and Umbrian Grammar, 
petent a phonologist as Buck. See $f) 53, 75- 
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of the second declension occurred about the third 
century B.c. It occurred in Latin, but not in Oscan- 
Umbrian, and not in Greek. And even in Latin, as we 
have seen, it did not quite supersede the older form. 
The other reconstruction occurred some thousand years 
earlier. It occurred in Greek and in Oscan-Umbrian as 
well as in Latin. In all three languages it completely 
replaced the older form. And observe that analogy is 
supposed to have worked both changes, and that the earlier 
change brought in more irregularity than it removed. For 
betore the earlier change Latin-speakers must have said 
something like zstasdm féliam: ‘of those daughters’: zstosom 
JSeliom ‘of those sons’; but after it they said zstasom feliasom: 
istosom feliom. And if it was really avadoyia that worked 
these changes, we must suppose her, after her first activity, 
to have slumbered for a thousand years, and then to have 
waked suddenly, and to have partially removed an 
asymmetry between the first and second declensions which 
she had herself caused, and to have done this in one only 
of the three languages in which her earlier activity had 
been manifested. I protest against this neglect of the 
circumstances of time, place, and extent of action. It is 
not science, it is not even common sense. 

In suggesting an explanation of these facts I shall beg 
leave to repeat, for the sake of clearness, some facts already 
well known to experts. It is certain that -dsdm, the older 
form of -druwm, was never found in the gen. plur, of any 
proethnic noun, though it was found in the pronominal 
system: e.g., Idg., *tisom, O. 1. tasam, Ep. Gk. rawy, 
Lat. zs-tdrum. It is therefore certain that the proper 
ending of the gen. plur. of the pronouns has been utilized 
in the reconstruction of the gen. plur. of the d@-declension 
in Greek and Italic. The crucial questions are these: What 
was the form which it superseded ? What reason had the 
makers of language to be dissatisfied with it? 
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As to the form which was superseded, there is not 
absolute agreement among experts; but it is practically 
certain that it was -d@m (from -@+o0m).' If so, all is 
explained. [In proethnic times the gen. plur. of the 
@-declension could be distinguished from the accus, sing. 
by its accent only—a means of distinguishing two forms 
which was not necessarily imperfect, but was not likely to 
wear well. Evidently it did not wear well, for that 
particular case was early reconstructed (in one way or 
another) in nearly all Indogermanic languages. 

Let us take one more instance of the reconstruction 
of a case-suffix. In primitive Italic, as in proethnic, 
the nom. plur. of the o-declension ended in -ds: cf. 
Goth. wzlfos, O.1. vrkas. In Latin this ending was 
rejected for -o/, later -ez, still later -2: in Oscan it was 
retained: e.g., Mévianiis ‘Nolani.’ If this had been 
retained in Latin, it would at a certain time have become 
indistinguishable from the ending of the accusative 
plural— -ds for earlier -ovs. But in Oscan the earlier -ovs 
never did become -ds, but dss (e.g., fezhuss ‘ muros,’ Idg. 
*dheighons). The cause of the rejection of the inherited form 
in Latin was therefore not analogy but the inconvenience 
attending its continued use. 

In Greek also the same inherited ending was rejected 
for -o7, and for the same reason. The ending -ons became 
-ds in Greek (written -ove), as it did in Latin. We must 
not be misled, of course, by the fact that, if the inherited 
ending of the nom. plur. had been retained, the nom. and 
accus. of Avcoe would have been written *AdKwe and Aixove 
respectively in the later Attic alphabet. Before 402 B.c. 
both would have been written AYKOC; and although there 


1 That was the decision of Osthoff: gives it without hesitation as -ém 
Morph. Unters. ii., pp. 111 ff. Brug- (with the so-called slurred accent): see 
mann holds that it is ‘nicht sicher zu Griech, Laut- u. Formenl.* § 360, 
bestimmen ”’ (G7. ii. 2, p.690). Hirt  p. 334. 
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would have been a slight difference of pronunciation in 


classical times, at an earlier period there would have been 
none.' 


It would be wearisome to consider in detail numerous 
other instances of reconstruction of the case-forms of nouns 
in the Indogermanic languages. I am convinced that no 
instance can be produced of the rejection of a case-form 
whose utility remained unimpaired. 


IV. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LATIN PAST PARTICIPLE 
IN THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 


In late spoken Latin large numbers of inherited past 
participles were discarded in favour of new formations in 
-iutus. They were made on the model of classical forms 
like exatus. Thus, wentum, utsum, creditum were discarded 
in favour of the novelties wenitum, uiditum, creditum ; 
from which come Ital. venufo, viduto, creduto, French venu, 
vu,cru. Analogy is said to be a force making for regularity, 
but it would be very hard to show that there was any gain 
in regularity as the result of this change. It seems to be 
implied that Latin-speakers felt that, as they said exuere: 
exiitum, so they ought also to say wenire: ueniitum. But 
why? Why not xenire: ueni/um, on the analogy of audire: 
auditum: Why were the participles in -i#/um chosen as 
the model for the new formation? They were not more 
closely related to the rejected forms than any other 
participles, nor were they more numerous, or more often 
used than other participles. 

The suggestion that analogy was the cause of these 
























' The relations of Greek wandowere classical period. As is known, *Avkovs 
not always the same, as regards open- became Avxws in some dialects. See 
ness or closeness, as they were inthe Blass: Aussprache, § 9. 
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reconstructions is refuted by two facts: 1. the forms 
rejected had been in use for ages, during which they had 
offended against analogy as greatly as they did in very 
late times; 2. an immense number of forms equally 
irregular were retained in use. Thus, Jécfus ‘read’ was 
rejected for J/egitus, whence French /u; but scriptes 
‘ written’ was retained, and still survives in French ¢crz/, 
Ital. scritto. Pénsus ‘hung’ was rejected for pendiitus, but 
prénsus ‘taken’ was retained. We are doing nothing 
more difficult than exercising common sense when we 
decide, with complete assurance, that the cause of this 
reconstruction was something which was absent in the 
time of Cicero, and present five centuries later; and absent 
in retained forms like scriptus, prémsus, and present in 
rejected forms like /éctus, pénsus. 

There is another fact which is irreconcilable with the 
accepted doctrine. Where Italian and French agree in 
having participles from the suffix -#/um, we find Spanish 
forms in -zdo, from Latin new formations in -tam. Thus, 
French cru, venu, rompu correspond to Spanish creido 
(pronounced cre-i-do), venido, rompido. That is to say, the 
desire to reconstruct certain participles was common to the 
ancestors of the Spaniards, Italians, and French; but in 
the operation they selected different models. It foliows 
that discontent with certain inherited forms was indepen- 
dent of the models chosen for the new ones, and preceded 
their selection. 

Again, the form discarded in one part of the Empire 
was often retained in another. Thus, 77sum was retained in 
Italy and Gaul, rejected in Spain in favour of riditum 
(retdo). Léctum ‘read’ was retained in Italy (/e/o), rejected 
for legitum in Gaul (French /z), and rejected for /egitum in 
Spain (edo). Similarly, 7up/um remained in Italy, became 
rumpitum in Gaul, and rumpifum in Spain. 

It may be confessed that in the presence of so-vast a 
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jungle of facts i. is easier to criticise the easy-going current 
doctrine than t. provide a satisfying explanation of every 
fact and circumstance. But, by paying attention to the 
time and other circumstances of these changes, it is 
possible, I think, to see clearly that they had precisely the 
same cause as the changes already considered. 

The transformation of these forms occurred at a time 
when Latin speakers had largely discarded the old in- 
flectional past tense for an analytical construction: instead 
of uixi they now said habeo utctum. The old passive 
participle was therefore being called upon to do new work, 
and it proved unequal to the strain without reconstruction 
in weak places. Many of the inherited participles were 
identical in some of their cases with verbal nouns: 
e.g., beside cu/tus the participle there was cu/fus the noun. 
Further, many participles had come to be used as nouns 
or pure adjectives, Thus, in Gaul vzffa (sc. uza) meant a 
newly opened road, whence route; rendita (for reddita) 
meant ‘income,’ whence vezzte; and so forth. This mattered 
little when the participle was used in the passive voice 
only, as a verbal adjective; but the case became different 
when the participle became part of the mechanism of the 
finite verb in the active voice. The need was felt of a new 
verbal form which should be free from association with any 
other grammatical category. Instead of habeo victum men 
said habeo vivitum or habeo vixiitum, whence Ital. ho vivuto 
or ho vissuto. Whether a new form was created or not 
depended on the degree of inconvenience attending the 
continued use of the old one. The new use to which the 
past participle was put was probably the most generally 
influential new circumstance determining the change. 
That there was a causal relation between the two there is 
evidence in Spanish. There the inherited form often con- 
tinues in use at the present day beside the new formation, 
but as a true passive participle only, never in forming the 
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active pa t tense: e.g., he omitido una ‘alabra, ‘1 have 
left out a word,’ but una palabra esté omisa, ‘a word is 
left out.’ 

The inconvenience of using the old form in a new 
way must have been greater in some verbs than in others. 
Thus, z//e est uentus would have been a more inconvenient 
way of saying ‘he is come,’ than hadet scriptum would 
have been of saying ‘he has written.’ Also, the incon- 
venience must have been greater in seme parts of the 
Empire than in others. For example, beside uzctus ‘con- 
quered ’ there was a vulgar form wincitus (cf. uinciturus in 
Petron. 45.10). This form survives in Italian vinto; but 
on Gaulish soil w#inctfus would have become vzné, indis- 
tinguishable in pronunciation from vin¢ ‘ came,’ viz ‘ wine,’ 
and véngt ‘twenty.’ So on Gaulish soil uzucztus underwent 
a further transformation, and became wznciitus, whence 
vaincu. 

When we are seeking to explain a new formation, there 
are two questions that may be asked: 1. What was the 
cause of the rejection of the old form? 2. What deter- 
mined the choice of a model for the new one? It has 
already been shown that analogy was not the cause of the 
rejection of the old forms in this case. It is also evident 
that analogy was not the sole determinant in the selection 
of models for reconstruction. We have seen that different 
models were chosen in different parts of the Empire. 
Analogy pointed in the same direction in Spain as in Italy. 
It was circumstances that differed in different parts of the 
territory. Obviously, analogy—that is, what is called 
formal analogy—pointed impartially towards all other 
participial types. If we wish to understand what deter- 
mined the choice of the two types -iitum and -itum, we 
must consider what they have in common. Both endings 
were accented. They were therefore emphasized ; speakers 
were more conscious of their separate function, and could 
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more easily detach them from the significant element of 
the word. Each of them began with a long vowel. As 
this was accented, it was incapable of shortening or 
syncopation. It was indestructible so long as the 
accentual system of the language endured, and served 
as a permanent pad or buffer between the final con- 
sonant of the root and the participial -¢vm. Amongst 
all the participial types, therefore, to which analogy impar- 
tially pointed, these two were naturally selected. Their 
choice was determined partly by analogy, partly by their 
natural advantage over their competitors, in relation to 
the end for which language is being made. 

It is possible to ask, of course, why the Spaniards chose 
-itum and the Gauls and Italians chose -a#/um. To that 
question I can suggest no satisfactory answer ; but I have 
no doubt whatever that a satisfactory answer can be 
found. 


V. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE INFLECTIONS OF TIS. 


The Romans are known to have been a very practical 
people. We will therefore take a case of reconstruction 
in the language of a people with a different reputation. 
The forms rivog, rim, riva, etc., are, as everyone knows, new 
formations. The usual explanation of these forms is, that 
the transformation began in the accusative singular, and 
from there spread to the other oblique cases.' 

Let us set down the paradigm of rfe as it had become 
in the Attic dialect before the reconstruction. It will not 
be necessary to enter upon phonological discussions in 


1 See Hirt: Gr. Laut- u. Formenl.2. Brugmann: Gr. Gram § 281. 1, 
§ 73. A. I. c, p. 74; § 366, p. 4325 = § 254; Skutsch in Giofta, i, p. 69. 
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order to prove the exact form of each inflection. The 
paradigm was, at least, something like this :— 


Sing. Plur. 
N. tic * aoéc oa (later Ta) 
G. row (Epic réo, from * réco) rav (Ep. réwyv) 
D. ry (Ep. réy) Toit 
A, * tiv * aadc aoa 


Of all these forms, the only one which does not offend 
against analogy is riv. It was perfectly regular. ris: riv 
was according to the analogy of réue: rédw, bic: div, 
ataci¢c: otactv, and a host of other nouns in -ic. It was 
also according to the analogy of &¢: é»v (so closely 
associated with the indefinitely used ri¢ in b¢-rig), of dAdo: 
a@AXov, and so forth. Yet, in the current explanation, it is 
implied that it was the desire for greater regularity that 
changed riv into riva. The current explanation, however, 
seems to have been felt to be embarrassing ; and an 
attempt was made by the late Prof. Skutsch! to palliate 
its incredibility. He suggested that the reconstruction 
was due to the influence of a single word, ele—that rivoc, 
rim, tiva came to the birth in order to match éivdg, évi, éva. 
This explanation is adopted by Hirt in the second edition 
of his Handbuch. It is certainly an improved defence, if it is 
necessary to defend the current explanation at all hazards. 
But it is by no means satisfying. If analogy is really a 
dynamic force in language, why should the pull of that 
one word have prevailed against the pull of a thousand 
others? The “me of the change is ignored—as it always 
must be in these explanations. The new forms have 
hardly made their way into our traditional text of the 
Homeric poems. rivog is never found, and rive only twice ; 
rivec is never found in the Iliad.’ 

I see no reason why speakers of Greek—they would 


1 Glotta, 1.c. ? Hirt, loc. cit.; Monro; Hom. Gr.? §108, 
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hardly be readers of Greek in that age—should have been 
discontented with riv as an accusative of rig. If they had, 
I confess I should think them a strange and frivolous 
people, and incapable of greatness. But I can see 
abundant reasons for dissatisfaction with some other parts 
of that damaged paradigm. Some forms had lost all 
similitude to ric, and others had become indistinguishable 
from the forms of the demonstrative adjective (the article of 
later times). They were in urgent need of reconstruction, 
and must have been reconstructed first. But how to 
reconstruct them? The case was somewhat difficult. The 
accusative form was taken as a ‘ stem,’ and the usual case- 
endings were hung upon it. The transformation of the 
accusative followed. This procedure seems to us highly 
irregular; but when the ready intelligibility of a form 
is imperilled, the makers of language are willing to go 
far. I believe they have done things at which a modern 
philologist would stand aghast. It was necessary that the 
new stem should end with a consonant. A stem r- would 
have had disabilities: there would have been hiatus (*ridée¢ 
or *riog), and a perpetual effort would have been required 
against the forces tending to change, e.g., the genitive to 
*sa0c. 
VI. 
THE FORM Zopép. 


Since it may be thought that I have made a partial 
selection of instances, I will take a more difficult case of 
reconstruction, in which I cannot feel certain that my 
explanation is the right one. 

As is well known, by a phonetic law of Greek, s must 
disappear before m, and the preceding vowel, if short, 
must be lengthened.' Thus *esm/ ‘I am’ became é@7mZ, 


1 For the intermediate stages in this change see Brugmann, Grundr.? I, 
§ 853 ¢, Pp. 752. 
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written ciui in Attic' where « represents, not a diphthong, 
but a long « (i.e., close @). «iuf, therefore, obeys the law, 
but éopév does not. 

If it is said that iopév is the result of the reconstruction 
of the phonetically regular form *sivév on the model of éoré, 
that is a mere statement of an obvious fact. If it is 
implied, as it seems to be implied, that the cause of this 
reconstruction was the desire to make what is similar 
in meaning similar in form, the suggestion is not 
deserving of much respect. Was eizé not similar in 
meaning to éeri and ésré? Why, then, did it resist their 
influence? And observe that *siuéy is supposed to have 
yielded to the influence of only éwo forms, éori and éoré, while 
eiut resisted the influence of ¢hree forms—éori, iopév, éoré. 
Nor is that quite all: *ciuéy yielded when it was kept in 
countenance by eiué: but eiué resisted when it stood alone 
in the paradigm of the present tense. 

I have said that I do not claim certainty for my 
explanation, but it is this. If we set down the forms of 
the present indicative of eiva, disregarding the dual, using 
Roman letters as more conveniently representing the 
sounds heard, and separating the significant from the 
formal element, we may observe a fact— 


Sing. Plur. 
1. G=-mt es-men 
a. € es-té 
3. eset é-St. 


If we read this paradigm horizontally, we find that in 
each person the plural is distinguished from the singular 
in the significant as well as in the formal element: when 
the singular has @, the plural has es, and vice versa. This 
arrangement is against analogy, of course; but it is a fact. 
Analogy did not remove it. On the contrary, as we have 
seen, the makers of Greek completed it by changing 


! It was written Auli in Doric : see Brugmann, |.c. 
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*2-men to es-men. In a verb having a real meaning this 
arrangement might perhaps have been inconvenient. But 
in this verb, which had no real meaning—which was a 
mere sign introducing a predicate —it was an advantage. 
It gave the maximum of economy in apprehension. I mean 
that the hearer grasped what was said more surely and 
quickly by that arrangement than he would have done if, 
say, es had been the significant element in every form. 


VII. 


GREEK AORISTS WITH INTERVOCALIC 5 (éornoa). 


The s of toryoa was, of course, re-introduced ‘on the 
analogy of’ aorists like fe&a. It is pointed out by Hirt' 
that it was formerly supposed, not that s had been 
re-introduced, but that it had never disappeared, the cause 
of its persistence (as an exception to a phonetic law) being 


the fact that, in the aorist, s was functional. This belief, 
Hirt observes, was inconsistent with the fact that the 
functional character of s in the s- aorist did not prevent its 
disappearance in imewva, tpnva, and the like. The reasoning 
of philologists forty or fifty years ago was doubtless very 
easy-going; but can we be sure that it has yet become 
much stricter? Nowadays we say that s was re-introduced 
on the analogy of téaéa, and the like; but if that means 
that the analogy was the cause of the change, we are 
arguing in precisely the same easy-going way. The 
analogy between idata and inva was as strong as that 
between fda&a and *ésrna, but it had no influence to 
transform the former. Neither had it any influence to 
transform the latter, though the latter was transformed. 
It is unfortunate that philologists do not perceive that 
in such a case as this we have a crucial instance. 
We can use what Mill calls the method of difference. 


1 Griech. Laut» u, Formeni,?§ "2. 
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Reconstruction occurred in the gase of *torna, but not in 
the case of tpnva. Therefore, the cause of reconstruction 
was something which is present in “torna, but not 
present in inva. But an analogical relation to such 
aorists as foaéa is a circumstance common to both forms. 
Therefore, that analogical relation is not the cause of 
the reconstruction of *forna. 

tpyva (from ipava) and Eueva (i.e., Eueva) Come from 
*tpavoa and *iuevoa respectively. When the s disappeared 
by a ‘phonetic law,’ the vowel of the preceding syllable 
was lengthened in compensation. The s therefore 
did not disappear without trace. It left behind it 
evidence of its former presence in an effect which distin- 
guished the aorists of such verbs from all other parts of 
the verb. Zhe serviceableness of the form, therefore, was not 
impatred, Such forms as igyva and Eueva did their work 
as well after the loss of s as before it. The modification of 
the vowel in the significant element (‘ root’) of the verb, 
thus mechanically produced, was accepted and utilized, 
just as the mechanically produced modification called 
Ablaut (Fetd8m: Foida, drink: drank) was utilized. The new 
forms were irregular, of course. They offended against 
analogy, and were innovations in the language. But they 
were not reconstructed, because they did their work. 

When, however, the s of ferasa disappeared, zt dis- 
appeared leaving no trace. The form it left behind was a 
maimed form, no longer capable of doing its proper work. 
In all such cases a long and a short vowel (or a diphthong 
and a short vowel) were left in contact, and these must 
either have coalesced or have been kept apart by an effort 
which was, at the least, uneconomic. And even then the 
tense-sign would have been gone. We find, therefore, that 
s was normally re-introduced between vowels in the Greek 
aorist only tm cases in which it had dtsappeaved without 
leaving some trace of its former presence, which might still 
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have functioned as a tense-sign. When, however, such 
effects of the former presence ot s had been produced, the s 
was not restored.! 

In a similar way we must explain such a fact as that a 
lost s was restored in rifeco, but not in érov (= 4é~0). When 
*treoo became fev and fou, the element éz-, which in that 
age’ carried the meaning, remained intact; but if ri@eoo, 
having become *ri#eo, had been contracted into *ri@ov, 
the element @c-, which (in alternation with @y-) carried the 
meaning, would have been impaired. The rule, therefore, 
under which this instance falls is this: when the loss of s 
brought a vowel of the ‘ root’ and a vowel of the suffix into 
contact, under such conditions that contraction was 
possible, the s was restored ; otherwise it was not. Analogy, 
therefore, was not the cause of the restoration of s in such 
cases. 

It is impossible to prove a negative by an enumeration 
of instances. I shall not therefore formally declare that 
‘analogy ’ has never caused a change in speech since speech 
began. But until it has been proved that it does cause 
such changes, and until the conditions under which it can 
do so have been determined, every clear thinker will avoid 
the present loose practice of philologists, of assuming that 
wherever they can see an analogy they may claim, without 
more ado, that it has caused a change. 





1 There are one or two apparent 
exceptions to this rule. Why, for 
example, was s not restored in the 
aorists yea and &«na (Epic: Attic 
éxxéas, etc.)? The causes at work here 
will, of course, be special. If they are 
investigated, the conclusions we have 
already reached will, I think, be con- 
firmed. Thus, if the makers of Greek 
had restored the s in yea, making it 
éxeoa, that form would have been 
indistinguishable from the aorist of 
x€{w, so common in Aristophanes; 


and it will certainly not be denied 
that that would have been a dis- 
advantage. Also such an Attic form 
as *éxxéoas would not have been 
much better. 

21 add the words ‘in that age”’ 
because it has been proved by Hirt 
that the ¢ of ére-o was once an integral 
part of the word (‘base’). But it was 
not in the age in which éweo became 

It is the actual function of 
word, or word-element, that 
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VIII. 


THE LAW OF ANALOGICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


In all the examples we have considered it appears that 
at the time when the reconstruction occurred speakers were 
at aloss. Thus, when Latin-speakers made agrérum, their 
old form agrém had failed them by becoming agrum. They 
were like a crew whose ship sinks under them. There is 
no essential difference therefore between reconstruction in 
language and construction. There is awopia in both cases, 
and that is the essential condition. Thus, when the 
makers of English first began to say we motored, they 
constructed a form, and they built ‘on analogy.’ That is 
why examples of what is supposed to be the working of 
analogy are most often heard in the talk of children. It 
has been thought that in children the sense of analogy is 
especially fresh and vivid, and that it grows duller as their 
powers increase. The true explanation is that the child is 
more often at a loss than the adult. When a child says ‘he 
buyed’ for ‘he bought,’ it is not that his tender mind protests 
against the irregularity of the inherited form. Not ataill. 
It is that he does not know the inherited form. As soon 
as he knows the form dought he will go on using it to the 
end of his life. The child is trying, not to reconstruct 
language, but to construct it; and there is no evidence 
that the sense of analogy ever becomes active, either in the 
child or in the adult, except in moments of helplessness. 

The more special portions of the vocabularies of modern 
civilized nations have been almost entirely constructed 
on the model of the pre-existing. The chemist who 
discovers a new element is in exactly the position of a 
child striving to express meaning when he has not learnt 
the inherited form. The sense of analogy is as vivid 
in him as itis in the child. Thus, if he has discovered 
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a new element in what is called the halogen series, it is 
certain that he will bestow on it a name ending in -zve. 

The sense of analogy, therefore, is only called upon 
to suggest models for building when an old form has 
grown unserviceable, or a new one has to be created. It 
is, indeed, only at such moments that we are conscious of 
analogies. Every philologist admits that talking is an 
unconscious action. Yet nearly every philologist writes 
and reasons as if it were something else. A _ great 
philologist is not conscious of the etymologies of the 
words he uses when he gives directions in a railway- 
station for the despatch of his baggage; nor is he ever 
conscious of them when talking, unless his attention has 
wandered. So also the ordinary man is not conscious of 
the most obvious analogies, except in moments when that 
consciousness is a help and not an embarrassment. 

We may, therefore, formulate at least one law for 
our guidance in applying the principle of analogical 
reconstruction. 

In order that a form may be reconstructed on the model of 
some pre-existing form, it ts a necessary condition that its 
utility as a carrier of meaning shall have become impaired 
before the change, and shall be restored after it. 

This at once rules out many applications of the so- 
called principle that have actually been made. It is 
impossible, for example, that the falling together of the 
genitive and dative cases of Latin nouns of the 4@-declension 
in later republican times can—as has been asserted— 
have caused the assimilation of the same cases in the 
é-declension.! That would have been a change for the 
worse. Nor can the fact that s disappeared (by phonetic 
law) in the aorist of Greek verbs with stems ending in # or 
m (gaivw, vénw) have caused a similar disappearance of s 
in the aorist of verbs with stems ending in 7 or / (ayeioa, 


‘Sommer: Lat. Laut- u. Forment, § 249, p. 430. 
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ayyéAAw), as Opponents of Wackernagel’s law (extending 
Verner’s law to Greek) have without misgiving suggested.! 
For though the change from *iyepoa to iyyepa would not 
have been a change for the worse, still it would not have 
been a change for the better; and therefore it is impossible 
that a whole nation can, with one heart and mind, have set 
themselves to the task of making it. 

I shall ask the reader’s indulgence if J end this inquiry 
on a somewhat more human note. It has sometimes 
occurred to me that, after all, the result of investigations 
such as we have here been occupied with is the destruction 
of pleasant illusions. We see language being moulded 
to meet the needs of the world of action and change. 
Nay more, we see what we have been taught to regard 
as the nobler and ideally perfect languages—the languages 
of the age of gold—in the service of action, as completely 
as any modern tongue. Our conclusions seem to confirm 
the similar conclusions to which psychologists are coming 
concerning human intelligence: ‘‘C’est dans le moule de 
laction que notre intelligence a été coulée.”? Why, then, 
one may ask oneself, should one labour for such an 
end; If illusions must perish, why hasten the process ‘ 
The thought is only a temptation, of course, and one 
ought to be ashamed of it. The claims of the spiritual 
life must and will be met. We must see beauty. But 
if for its sake we avoid truth, we miss beauty in its 
highest revelation. He who yielded to such a temptation 
might apply to himself the words of Augustine: Amans 
beatam vitam, timebam cam in sede sua. 


CHARLES EXON. 


' Brugmann; Gr.Gram.*}102 Aunm,, recognizes its certainty. 
p. 120. For Wackernagel’s law see *H. Bergson: ZL’ £volution Créas 
Kuhn’s Zettschr. 29. 127 ff. Hirt ‘¢trice*, p. 47. 
(Gr. Laut-u Forment.* § 237) rightly 











NOTES ON TWO MSS. FROM IRISH 
SCRIPTORIUMS. 


(The Book of Durrow and the Garland of Howth.) 


“HESE notes are suggested by Dr. Gwynn’s welcome 

edition of the Book of Armagh. 

(1) Ferdomnach, the scribe (or one of the scribes) of 
that MS., tells us that the writing of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
which begins on fol. 32" or 33", occupied one day. His 
‘subscriptio ’ (fol. 53”) says, Scriptum atque finitum in ferta 
Mattei. This was presumably a ‘tour de force.’ The 
ordinary rate of a scribe’s progress would be slower. 
Giiterbock (in Kiihn’s Zeitschrift 33, 93) reckons, from 
various indications, that the St. Gall Priscian, which was 
written probably in Ireland, and probably (as Giiterbock 
shows) in the year 845, progressed, in one part at least, at 
the rate of only two pages a day. Its double-columned 
pages are larger than those of the Book of Armagh; and 
one of the scribes, who seems to have been called Coirbbre, 
was evidently blamed by the authorities for his lazy 
penmanship. He relieves his injured feelings by scribbling 
in Irish on the margin: ‘this page has not been written 
very slowly,’ Marianus Scotus of Ratisbon wrote the 
famous Vienna MS. (n° 1247, in Continental minuscule) at 
the rate of nine or ten leaves a day (cf. Giiterbock, zd.). And 
Vat. Pal. 830, in Irish minuscule, has an entry on fol. 33, 
dated June 28, and another on fol. 67, dated July 31; but 
whether this scribe had followed the precept ‘nulla dies 
sine linea’ we do not know. One thing, however, we know 
for certain, that an Irish scribe at Armagh managed to get 
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through something over twenty leaves of minuscule script 
on a September day (St. Matthew’s Day, Sept. 21). 

Are we then justified in any scepticism about the 
‘subscriptio’ of the Book of Durrow: guzcumgue hunc 
libellum manu tenuerit meminerit Columbae scriptoris qui hoc 
scripsit(?) et(?) evangelium per XII dierum spatium gratia 
Domini nostri? The whole MS. occupies 245 leaves, the 
four Gospels alone foll. 14°-234". This would indeed mean 
(at the largest estimate) a daily average of about twenty 
leaves, little less than Ferdomnach’s achievement for one 
day. Yet the pages of the half-uncial Book of Durrow 
have not nearly so much content as those of the Book of 
Armagh. 

(2) Dr. Gwynn finds the late date (“roth century,” 
Catalogue) of the Garland of Howth (or ‘ Codex Usserianus 
II’) inconsistent with the character of its text. Who is 
responsible for this dating? I have no photograph, and 
only saw the MS. once (and hastily), many years ago. Still, 
since its abbreviation-symbols for ‘nostri,’ ‘nostro,’ etc., 
are ni, no, etc., and not nfi, nfo, etc., I venture to assert 
that it cannot possibly be later than the eighth century, 
and is quite likely to be earlier. 


W. M. LINDSAY. 


St. ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY. 
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CALLIMACHUS’ DEBT TO PINDAR AND 
OTHERS. 
PINDAR.! 


_ epic reminiscences in Callimachus’ poems are so 
prominent that, in discussing his sources, his editors 
and other critics have turned their attention almost 
exclusively to ‘ Homer,’ leaving well-nigh unnoticed the 
extensive Pindaric background of his poems. Kuiper, 
indeed (Studia Callimachea—i. De hymnorum i-iv. dictione 
epica), treats of Callimachus’ debt to others as well as 
Homer; but even he finds Pindaric echoes only in some 
half-dozen passages, viz., Hymn 1.15 beside OJ. vi. 31; 
Hymn 1. 72 ff. beside Pyth. v. 72 ff.; Hymn 1. 83 beside 
Pyth. i. 6; Hymn i. 110, 112 beside Pyth, iv. 60 and Jsth. 
vii. (vi). 18; Hymn Ul. 144-151 beside Nem. i 70-2 and 
Isth. iv. 60 (iii. 78); Hymn 1. 225 beside Pyth. v. 40; 
Hymn iv. 60 beside Nem. i. 40 and Ol. vi. 37; Hymn iv. 137 
beside O/. xiii. 86; Hymn Iv. 141-147 beside Pyth, i. 21-28; 
Hymn WW. 260 beside Pindar’s /rag. 88, Bergk.(= 58 Boeckh) ; 
while on p. 6 he cites numerous instances of Pindar’s use 
of xev as well as dy. I have set down here a number of 
cases, hitherto overlooked, where in Callimachean passages 
the thought, or some trick of style, or even single words 
seem to be due to Pindar. In the case of some poets 
such close analysis might well appear pedantic, for 
truly ‘the letter killeth’; but it is desirable in regard to 
Callimachus, to whom imitation is the very breath of life. 
That Callimachus, if he was to imitate any predecessor's 


1 The citations from Pindar are given the fragments of Callimachus, as in 
as in W. Christ’s text (Teubner, 1899); | Schneider's Ca//imachea (1870), Vol. 11, 
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style, should borrow extensively from Pindar, is most 
natural. They have many points of resemblance. Each 
wrote Hymns and Dithyrambs; and, while Pindar com- 
posed many £finzcza, Callimachus is credited with one, in 
elegiacs (sig SwaiBiov), and for the first book of his Aetia 
(Ilepi aywvwv) may have drawn to some extent on Pindar, 
Each is enthusiastic on behalf of Apollo, Artemis, and 
Delos: beside Callimachus’ Aymns I1., Ul., and Iv. we 
may set Pindar’s Pacan to the Pythian Apollo (frag. 52 
Bergk = 54 Boeckh), his Parthenion to A pollo ( frag. 101 = 70), 
his Prosodia to Artemis Aphaea (frag. 89 = 59) and f 
Delos ( fragg. 87-8 = 58; cf. AaXog, év & wéxupat, /sth. i. 4), 
and the allusions to Apollo and Artemis here and there 
through his extant works, especially in the Pythian Odes. 
Again, each poet claims for himself a noble descent— 
Pindar from the Aegeidae (Ph. v. 72-6), and Callimachus 
from the Cyrenaean royal house of Battus (Zfzgr. xxiii. 
Schneider = xxi. and xxxv. Wilamowitz); and the 
colonization by the Aegeidae of Thera (Py¢h., /.c.), whence 
Battus led his band to Cyrene (Call. ii. 72-6; frag. 112 
Schneider), is a link between the two poets. Again, each 
is a court-poet. Each has, moreover, his literary quarrel. 
Pindar is faced with the two Ionians, Simonides and 
sacchylides ; and Callimachus with his pupil Apollonius. 
As Pindar’s ‘flowers of fire’ are set against Simonides’ 
Ionic sweetness and Bacchylides’ ‘prim parterre,’ so 
Callimachus must have felt that, as against Apollonius, he 
himself represented strength and self-restraint in poetry, 
opposed to a weak diffuseness. Pindar’s likening of hin- 
self to the eagle and his rivals to crows (see OZ. ii. g1-97; 
cf. Nem. iii, 40-42; Bacchyl., Ode v. 16-30; and the 
Introduction to Jebb’s edition of Bacchylides) finds an 
echo in the jibe about crows bandied about between 
Callimachus and Apollonius (see Hermathena, 1913, 
pp. 292-3). Outside these quarrels both Pindar and 
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Callimachus deal in literary criticism (for Callimachus’ 
criticisms see fragg. Schn. 74", 74°, 100, 223, 279, 287, 
292-3, 359, 442, etc.). Finally, Callimachus must have 
dealt with Pindar’s works in his [livaxeg; indeed, the 
scholiast on Pythian ii., speaking of the different views 
on the proper classification of that Ode, says that Calli- 
machus held it to be Nemean (Schneider, Cal/imachea ii. 


Pp. 319, frag. 100%, 16). 


Hymn I. 


Coming to details of the debt, we find Callimachus’ 
first Hymn opening with a passage (Il. 1 to 3) borrowed 
from Pindar :— 

Znvos €or ti kev GAA Tapa crovdjow deidew 
Acxov 7 Gedv airov, dei péyav, aiév dvaxta, 
IIyAayovwr eAarhpa, dixagrddov ovpavidycr ; 


Here Ruhnken suggested that in his exemplar Nonnus 
had found 6Xerijoa in line 3, citing from Nonnus Tithrwr 
dAerijpa (Dionmys. xx. 50) and ynyevéwy ddXerijpeg (2b2d., 
XXv. 92); but Schneider countered him by citing from 
the same imitator of Callimachus Baasapidwy dXerijpa 
yuvaaviog Atovicov, | kai Latipwv Bpopivio robofAijrwv 
éAXaripa (2bid., Xxxiii., 153-4), cal Kpovidny éddoeev, are 
Kpévov ibmédov Zebc (zbd., xxxiii. 360), etc. For éAarijpa, as 
what Callimachus wrote, we find support if we look to the 
opening lines of a mpvsddiov of Pindar (frag. 89 = 59): Ti 


KadAov apxouévotaty fj Kataravonévorow | i} Babbfwvdv re Aare 


kat Ooav tmmwy éXaTepav aticat ; 

These lines are obviously imitated by Aristophanes 
in Knights, 1264-7 (see Scholiast there)—ri «adXAwov 
> , A , n - ° ~ 
agvxonévaty | i} Katatavopévosw |} Ooav immwy édaTijpas 
asidev pndev é¢ Avoiotparov, xrd ;—where, besides a possible 
change of construction in the third line, Artemis as taz@yv 
tAdretpa (drzver of steeds yoked to a chariot) is somewhat 
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irreverently replaced by the Athenian Knights as trrwy 
éXarijpec (y?ders on horseback). The passage must have 
been familiar to Callimachus, both in its original form 
and in Aristophanes’ parody; that it was well known, 
at least in later times, is shown by its closing (in a 
somewhat altered form, it is true) the Dezpnosophistae of 
Athenaeus. 

Callimachus has treated the passage in characteristic 
fashion. Naturally he remodels it to suit a different metre 
and another theme—the worship of Zeus. But also (1) he 
varies the wording by substituting Adoy for KxadXov, 
though the latter appears as a dactyl at the beginning of 
the line thrice in his Aymn to Demeter (18, 19, 22, 
Wilamowitz = 19, 20, 23, Schneider), and so might have been 
retained here ; (2) ri, the subject of an unexpressed tor, 
becomes in Callimachus the object of aeiéev ; and (3) he 
gives quite a different sense to éAarnpa. Leaf shows that 
in Homer éAarjp is used only of the driver in a chariot 
race (//. iv. 145, xi. 702, xxiii. 369; cf Homeric Hymn to 
A pollo, 232, where it means simply ‘ charioteer’). Pindar in 
this mpooddwv gives the meaning ‘charioteer’; but in 
’EXarie bréprare Byovrag axauavrdmodog | Zev (O%. iv. 1-2) and 
*EXaoiBpovra mai ‘Péac (frag. 144 = 108) the sense is ‘ hurler 
of thunderbolts.’ But Callimachus here employs the word 
in yet another meaning, in which it is not used by his 
patterns Pindar and Aristophanes, nor in //zad or Odyssey, 
but which is found in the Homertc Hymn to Hermes, 265 
(so also 14 and 377)—ovre Bowy éAaript, kpataiw pwri, ouKxa— 
where the idea of vzodence is introduced (cf. the middle forms 
of {Aavvew in Homer—Leaf on //. x. 537). So Callimachus 
uses IInA\ayovwy éAaripa here in the sense ‘router of the 
Earth-born, delighting in its rarity. Schneider compares 
’Iwviav d& wacav HAacey Bia (Aeschylus, Persae, 771); and 
for the corresponding adjective Kuiper (of. czz., i. pp. 6-7) 
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cites Choephoroe, 966-8, where he reads drav a@’ istiag rav 
tAaQy wvaog | kaBappoiow arav tXatnpiais. 

Lines 13-14: 

aAAd é ‘Petns 
w@yvy.ov Kadéovar Aexwuov ’Amdavijes. 

Here we are reminded of iva ‘Péag mépov avOpwro 
kaXéowst (Nem. ix. 41; on 43 there see note on Call. 
iii. 57-8, below); Callimachus’ words serve to confirm 
Boeckh’s ivOa ‘Péag there against iv@? ’Aosiag of the MSS. 
(see Bury’s note). 


Line 34: 


xevOpov éow Kpntaiov, iva kpigha matdevao. 


Cf. dptwv KevOuovac Exe oxwtvrwy (Pyth. ix. 34). In 
Callimachus’ line not only do we get Pindar’s coinage 
kpvpa repeated from Nem. ix. 33 (cf. his xpupg, O2. i. 48, 
frag. 203, and often in later writers), but Callimachus also 
reproduces the assonance of the triple «-, found there 
(aidwe yap bro kpiga Képdee wAEwrerar) and in Kovpa Kopav Kai 
peorarwy Kpovday (O/. ix. 56; cf. qvide Kal Képaxeg reyéwv 
Emt Kola ouviitra | kpwlovow Kal Kw avde yevnodpueba, Call. 
Srag.70, \l. 3-4). The paronomasia xovpo copay in this latter 
passage, and the repetition of this device in ’Emeday 
’Omdevrog (tbid. 58) and wpoveay apioBa (2b2d. 102, cf. dpaav 
+ + Qapiwva in Nem. ii. 11-12), probably prompted 
Callimachus’ paxerat paxdpesow (ii. 26); @modAov, rodXoi 
(ii. 60) ; yxatpe 8 Kalopatog (iii. 44); wétma, rovdupéAabee, 
moAbmroX {iii. 225); mworAdBwue, toAbTroAL, TOAAA gHépovca 
(iv. 266) ; iorin & viowy evéone (iV. 325). 
Line 44: 


TOUTGKt. 


This form occurs only here, in v. 115, and in PyZh, iv. 28 ; 
rourakic in vi. 33, as in Pyth. iv. 255, zbed., ix. 14, in 
Theognis and Aristophanes (see L. and S.), and in 
Lycophron, A/ex., 891. Cf. rerpaxe (Efpzgr. liii. Schn. = lii. 
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W.-M.), which is found before Callimachus only in Nem. 
vii. 104. 
Lines 55-7: 
Kade pev HeSev, kara 8 Erpades, oiparre Zev, 
ogi 8 dvn8noas, traxwvoi S€é ror HAGov LovAot 
GAN’ Ere mardvos ew éppdooao mravra ré\eLa. 

Similar are Pindar’s év waotv véog, | év dé BovAaitc rpésBuc 
éyxipoac éxarovtaerel Biota (Pyth. iv. 281-2; see on Il. 87— 
90 below), and xpésaova piv adrxiag | vdov piperat | yAwooar 
te (tbtd. v. 109-111) ; and, in a less degree, jv & icopav 
Kade, Epyy 7 ov xara eldog théyyww | eevee wrd. (Ol. viii. 
19-20), wpaiog 2wv cai cadd¢g KaAXtora te péEace (2bid. ix. 94), 
and ¢i 8” iy KaAddg tpowy 7’ oxdta popga | avopiae UrEpraratc 
énéBa | waig Apicropaveve, «rr. (Mem. iii. 19-21). 

Lines 60-65: 

Syvacoi 8’ ov wapmrav dAnOées Hoav dordot 

gavro madov Kpovidyor diatpixya douata vetpar’ 
tis 8€ x’ éx’ ovAvprw Te Kai ade KAHpov épiowar, 
ds pada pi vevinros ; én’ ivaiy yap eoixe 
myracbar’ Ta 5€ Tocco doov da TAEoTOV ExouCt. 


, 3” * , > p 
Wevdoiuny diovros & Kev wemiPorev axounv. 


* 


These lines seem to owe something to Pindar’s 4 
Oavpara roa cai rob Tt Kai Spotay | Patric drip rov adafi 
Adyow’ | Sedadarnévoe Webdeoe worxidore | awarwvre nvOor. | 
Xapic 8, dwep Gmavra rebyee ra peidexa Ovaroic, | ériupéporoa 
Tyuav Kai Gmatov éuhoaro moTov | Eupevar TO TOAXAKIC. | auépat 
09 9 4 , , ” YY > Qe , > ‘ 
© éwidoura | paptupeg aodwraru. | Eote 0 avdpt pauev éorKdc | 
> s , . , . - 2 es V , . o> 
augi saydvwv Kara’ piwy yap airia. | vit Tavradov, a 6 
avria mpotéipwv pbéyFoua, |... uot & aztopa yaorpipapyov 

s , ? ~ >4f Se. , ‘ 
Maxadpwv tiv’ siteiv. agpiorauas. | axépdaa AiAoyxev Oamwa 
kaxaydpoue (see the whole revised version of the tale how 
Pelops came by his ivory shoulder, in OZ. i. 23-54, from 
which these lines are quoted), With Callimachus’ 1]. 65 
we may also compare ob Wevdei réyEw | Adyow" Scawepa roe 
Bpordy EXeyxo¢ (OZ. iv. 19-20). 

E2 
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Lines 66-7 : 
ov oe Oedv éoojva mado Oécav, epya dé xetpav, 
on te Bin TO TE KapTos. 
Here Callimachus contradicts Pindar’s év gpyyaov 8 
vek@ Tdxa Ov aBivoc (frag. 38 = 16). 
Lines 76-80: 
avtixa xaAdKyas pev tdetonev “Hpaicro.o, 
tevxnotas 5’ ap’ "Apyos, éraxripas dé Xitwvys 
"Apréuidos, PotBov dé Avpys ed eidoras oinovs, 
éx d€ Atos BaotAjas, érei Ards’ oddév avaxtwv 
Gevdrepov, TH Kal adr Tenv éxpivao Adkiv. 
(Schneider’s text.) 
Here we find expanded the idea of éw’ d\XAow: 8 adXoe 


peyadou 1d 8 Exxyarov Kopupovra | Baorevor. pnwéte TaTrave 
mopar (Ol. i. 116-7) ; just before which we get Pindar’s 
mention of his own function as bard (uol wiv dv | Moica 
kaprepwrarov édoc aAkg rpépet, 11.114-5), answered here, with 


a difference, by line 78. Cf. also éx Gemy yap payavai rasa 
Bporéag aperaic, | kal sopot cal yepot Brarai wepiyAwoooi 7’ 
tpuv (Pyth, i. 41-2). The variety of sources in one and the 
same passage, in which Callimachus so often indulges, is 
produced here by inserting the tag from Hesiod (which is 
also preceded in the Zheogony by lines on bards). 

Lines 82-84: 

eroyos ot Te dixyor 
Aadv bd oKorsjs, of 7 Euwadw iuivovoww* 
ev dé pundevinv EBarés oguiow, év 8 Aus dABov. 

Hesiod’s Works and Days, \\. 263-4, form an earlier 
inspiration for the words of ll. 82-3 than Pindar, to whose 
immdratce evOuve Aavi¢g Sixas (Pyth. iv. 153), cited by Leaf on 
Iliad, xviii. 508 (vol. ii, p. 613), may be added for their 
general idea Oguoreiov d¢ appine | cxartov év rodupiAg | 
YeesAla (Ol. i. 12-13), and ray ‘lipwv kabapy oxarro diérwv, 
| dpria pyddpevug, xtr,. (207d. vi. 93-4). For bApog bestowed 
on the dispenser of just dooms, as in Callimachus’ lines 
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here, cf. at & ipyduevoy iv dia | to\ve bABoe augivépeTat 
(Pyth. v. 14). 
Lines 87-90: 
éomépios Keivos ye TeAEl TH KEV pt vonTY’ 
éomépios Ta peyiora, Ta peiova 8’, edre voyncy. 
ot dé Ta pev TAC, Tad Ody Evi, TOV 8 awd TapTay 
autos avnv éxdXovaas, évéxAaoaas Sé pevowyv. 

The thought seems due to Pindar, who, after praising 
the precocious Demophilus (see on Il. 55-7, above), goes on 
to describe him thus: ... odd? uaxivwr ré\og ovdév. 6 yap 
Kaipo¢e moog avOpworwy Boaxd pétpov Eye. | ed ve Fyvoev. 
Ocparwy Sé oi, ob Spaarac dmadet. gavti & Eupev | ovr’ 
avapéraroy, Kala yiwwoKovr’ avayka | kro¢g Exev wdda (Pyth. 
iv. 286-9). 

Lines 94-96: 

xaipe marep, xaip ath. didov 8 dperny r adevos Te. 
ovr’ dpetins atep OABos ériotarar avdpas acsewv 
ovr’ dpety adévoto’ didov 8’ dpernv te Kai GABov. 

Line 95 is cited by scholl. BDEGQ on Pindar’s 
‘O wrobroe ‘sipvabenjs, | drav mee apera xexpauévoy Kabapa | 
Bpornsiog avip métnov mapaddvtog avTov avayy, | toAdpAoY 
éméray (Pyth. v. 1-4). Add 6 wav wdovro¢g aperaic deda- 
dadpuévog | pépe rev re cai Tov | Kapdv, absiav tréxwr 
uépysvay ayporépay, | aati apitnros, trupwratoy | avdpi péyyoe¢ 
(Ol. ii. 58-62); bABog ap oweto’ tyswvreg 0 aperag | é¢ 
gavepay od0v épyovta (U2. vi. 72-3; for 74-6 there, see on 
Hymn UU. 105-113, below); and é& mévwy 0’, of aby vedrate 


, 4 , , ‘ = +8 e , a 
yevwvrat auy TE dixa, reADe mpocg yupas atwy apépa. | (aTw 


AaXov pve Oapdvwv Aavuacriv SAPBov. | ci yap Gua Kredvoarc 
ToAdAvig éexidvgov apyrat | Kvduc, odK Eveste Tépaw OvaTov Er: 
oxomag dAAas épapacbar rodoiv (Nem. ix. 44-47). Of course, 
rlesiod’s wAvbr@ 8 aperh wai Kvdog dandet (Works and Days, 
313) is earlier; but Pindar’s passages would help it to 
impress on Callimachus the idea of wealth associated with 
worth. 
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Hymn II. 


This Hymn is especially indebted to Pythians iv and v, 
as we Shall see. 
Lines 7, 13: 
6 yap Geds ov Ere paxpyy. 
Tov PoiBov. . . . émidnunoavros. 
These lines recall ov« amoddnov "Aré\Awvos ruxdvro¢g 
(Pyth, iv. 5). 
Line 8: 
oi b& véow poAmyy TE Kai és xopov éevriverOe. 
In the omission of the preposition here, before the first 
of two objects, we have an imitation of a common Pindaric 
construction—ydy te kai mévrov Kar’ apaimaxeroy (Pyth. i. 14); 


, , s s ey oo. ® oe . , ” > oe 
xreareaoi re Kal mept tema (202d. ii. 59); watpywy oikwy amd T 


"Apysoc (Mem. ix. 14); yxadrxéorg SaAoraw inmeiowg te odv 
Evreoww (bid. ix. 22); Xapireasci re wai civ Tuvdapidac (262d. 
x. 38); “Epud wai obv “HpaxAst (tbid. x. 53); tuoi aby r 
’AOavaig (cbid. x. 84); Arjpnvor ’Aré\A@va wap 7’ ’Agpodirayv 
(Oxyrh. Pap., Vol. V., No. 841, UL. 5); Xapireoaiv re cal obv 
’Agpodira (zbid. No. 841, VI. 3-4).1. Similar are Callimachus’ 
Zdpane ©’ yw | Sapdiag, ’¢ re vopov BepexvvOrov (iii. 245-6), 
and Apollonius’ réa0n duwe¢ pijdc re kai ég wWaxo ev WéoBac 
(Arg. i. 1193). In all these instances the ellipse differs in 
quality from the kind on which Wilamowitz remarks 
(Her. ii. 144): ‘It is usual, when an expression which 
denotes a sum is followed by the items, that only the 
second should be marked as such,’ and which includes 
vixac . . . | tpsig, am’ ‘loQuov, tag 0’ am’ sipbdAov Nenpéas 
({sth., vi. 60-1; see Leaf on Jéad, xxii. 157), and perhaps 


roy povoxpymoa ...,| cv’ dv... uddAn.., | Eeivog alr’ dv 


‘Blomfield cites Aesch., Septem, the Septem be earlier than any of the 
1037, and Eur., Helena, 863, to which _—‘Pindaric passages, Pindar is the chief 
may be added Soph., Antig., 367 and source on the ground of frequency. 
1176, Oed. Tyr., 733-4; but, even if 
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aatic (Pyth. iv. 75-8), but not ypuodyv evyovra, mediov 3 
érepot | amwépavrov (Vem. viii. 37-8). 
Lines 34-5: 
toAvxpuaos yap ’ArddXuv, 


, , x oe ‘ 
Kat TE ToAuKTéavos Tv0avi KE TEKPYPALO, 


moAvetéiavog occurs earlier only in O/. x. 36. For the 
gold amassed at Delphi cf. riv piv todvyoteyw wor’ év Sépari| 
PoiBocg auvacen Dimov (Pyth. iv. 54), and év wodvypice| 
’AmodAwvia . . . vara (tb2d. vi. 8-9). 
Lines 43-6: 
Keivos duoteuTny Eda’ dvépa, Keivos dodov 
(PoiBw yap xai rogov émirpémerar Kai do.dy ), 
xeivou d¢ Opiai Kai pavtees’ éx S€é vv PoiBov 


intpoi Sedaacw avaBAnow Oavaroro. 


Here we have an echo of 6 xai Bapsay véowy | axéopuar’ 


dvepecat Kal yuvacsi véue, | wopev te xlOapwv didswat re Moicay 
vic av 2édy (Pyth. v. 03-5). 
Lines 56-0: 
PoiBos yap dei wodieror pidydet 
xrilomevys, avTas d€ OeneiAra DotBos dpaiver. 
TeTpaéryns TA TpwTa Oepeihia PotBos ernge 
Kadj ev ’Oprvyin tepinyéos éyyvGe Aivys. 

We find no evidence elsewhere as to the age of Apollo 
when he built this altar at Delos. Probably Callimachus 
owes the idea of giving exactly the age of a precocious 
child to Pindar, who with similar circumstance tells how 
the young Achilles slew lions and boars, éérn¢ romparov, 
dAov © Exar’ av xpdvov (Nem. iii. 49). There the exact 
statement of years seems inartistic at first sight; but its 
appropriateness becomes evident if we remember that a 
youth might be a zaig (1. 44) up to about sixteen, at which 
age the exploits recounted in Il. 44-8 would not be so very 
wonderful, and so the closer definition of years becomes 
desirable. In the Callimachean passage (where, by the 
way, dAov 8 ier’ av xpévov is echoed in Il. 56-7) the same 
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need for exactness seems to be felt; Apollo has been 
“caught very young’ by the craze for building! 

Further, rerpaérn¢ ta mpwra so closely resembles 
Pindar’s é&érn¢ rompo@roy that we shall probably do right 
in taking ra tpwra as adverbial and separate from @OeuetAca. 
In 1. 64 this severance gives the better sense; and rarpwra 
is read there by D, I, M, and the Aldine, as it is here by 
the same authorities reinforced by F. Cf. tpaivew Aorrov 
OABov (Pyth. iv. 141), where Aorrdv is adverbial. 

Again, i&rn¢ supports the form rerpaérne against 
Valckenaer’s conjecture rerpaévyc. The latter appears 
only in Theocritus, /dyd/ vii. 147; rerpaérne is found in 
Herodotus, i. 199, iv. 187; Ath. Pal. vi. 356, 3; and 
Plutarch, AMoralia, 791 and 851D. 

On the context of Nem. iii. 49, see note below on 
Flymn iii, 148-151. 

Lines 77-9: 

ev d€ woAnt 
Onxe TreAcohopinv érerjorov, H eve TOAAOL 


e , , a ee , yo +S > = 
voTariov wimtovow ér igxiov (émiaxepw ?) @ ava Tavpot. 


With reAcopopiny éwerhorov cf. réOcae evTé opiv Kapveradi¢ 
HAvOov wpa (i. 87, below), and redetaicg wpiac iv MaddAadoc 
(Pyth. ix. 97-8). Pindar’s bold use of wpiacg must have 
attracted Callimachus; as the sense it has in Pindar’s 
phrase, ‘yearly’ (sacra quae stato anni tempore celebrantur, 
says Stephanus), varies from its usual meaning, *so 
Callimachus gives éerjo.v a different meaning from 
that which it has in Odyssey vii. 118, the only other 
instance of its use in literature. 

With the next clause cf. roAbburov épavon (Pyth. v. 77), 
used of this same Carneian festival at Cyrene. 

Lines 80-82: 

ceto b€ Bwpoi 
avOea. pév popéovow ev clap, Tocaa wep “Qpac 


> ”“~ , 
maid aywevor Zepvpov mveiovros e€ponv. 
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Cf. Pindar’s “Qpa modvavOeno (Ol. xiii. 17); a 8 rae 
xXpusdutucac ayAuoKxaprove rixtev adabiag “Qpag (frag. 30, 
6 = 6,6); and gowexoravwv ddr’ oiyBivtos ‘Qpav Oarapov | 
sYoduoy iraynow tap pura vexrapea (frag. 75, 16-17 = 45, 16- 
17). 

Line 88: wnynot Képnc—the ’ArodAAwvog «pava of Pyth. 
iv. 294. 

Lines 105-113: 

6 DOovos ’AmdAAwvos éx’ ovate AdOpios elrev 

‘ovK adyapat Tov dovdov Ss 008’ daa wovros deider’. 
tov POdvov HrdAAwv odd 7’ HAacev DE 7” evrev" 
“Agouplov Totapoto péyas poos, dAAG Ta ToAAG 
Avpara ys Kai woddOv éd’ Ware oupperor Eder. 
Anot 8 oik ard ravros tdwp popéovar péeAiooat, 
GAN’ Aris Kabapy Te Kai dxpdavtos dvéprret 
midaxos ef iepns dAtyn AtBads, dxpov dwrov. 

xaipe avag’ 6 5é Mapos, iv’ 6 OOdvos, vba vento. 

Here Pindaric influence is especially strong. The 
passage evidently refers, under the names ®@dvo¢ and 
Mapoc, to Apollonius Rhodius and Callimachus’ other 
literary enemies; what more natural, then, than that he 
should borrow some phrases, dealing with detractors and 
with the essence of poetry, from that Theban poet who, 
like him, was vexed with literary rivals? ‘To one who was 
so essentially a poseur as Callimachus the case of Pindar 
must readily have occurred as a parallel to his own. 

In Nemean vii. 61-9, Pindar claims to be an humble- 
minded poet, himself refraining from revilings, and pro- 
tecting Sogenes from slander: &ivds cimt, oxorewov anéxwr 
Poyow' | Wdarog We pode Piduv é¢ avep’ ayev | KAgog érhrupor 
aivisw' | toripopos 8’ ayaboior puisbds obrog. | tay oO tyyic¢ 
"Ayads ob péuperai pw drip | loviag izip adde oixtwr' | Kai 
Eevia wimm@’, tv re Caudrag | dupare Séoxonat AauTpdy, ov 
urepadrwv, | Biaa wavr’ ék Todde ipbaatc, 6 St ovTdg edppw~Y | 


a *, e ‘ , , > , Vv 
Tort ypovog EpTrot. paler Of Tte aveEpet, | tl Tap pédoc EpXonat 
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Yayov Gapov ivvirwy. There his song of praise, bestowed 
upon his friend, is likened in general terms to rills of 
water. But Callimachus also borrows from Pindar another 
figure about water. The fine essence of poetry, which he 
claims as his own, he wishes to contrast with the great 
volume and poor quality of Apollonius’ verse; and this 
is done by setting a tiny draught of carefully chosen 
water, pure and unsullied, against a great river which 
carries down much rubbish on its flood. For the latter 
wing of the comparison he probably had recourse to the 
Iliad (xi. 492-7), and to Aristophanes, as we shall see; the 
former occurs frequently in Pindar. Thus we get mayav 
auBpociwy iméwy (Pyth. iv. 299) and peyadav.... aperar| 
Spdcm parOakg | pavOeicav tuvwv vTd yebuaow (zbed. v. g8- 
100). Callimachus has borrowed much elsewhere from 
these Fourth and fifth Pythians, especially, for this 
hymn, from Pyth. v. 98-104. 

Again, water and the phrase daxpo¢ awroug are associated 
in apvapovec 6€ Bporot, | 6 re wi) copiag awrov axpov | KAvTais 
iméwy poaiow i€ixnrac Cuyév (Lsth. vii. 17-19; on Il. 12- 
13 there, see note below on A/ymmn iii. 126-8), as in 
Callimachus’ lines 110-2—a notable resemblance. 

Pindar’s tyxwpiwy yap awrocg tuvwy | éw aAXor’ adAov were 
nédtaca Dive Adyor (Pyth. x. 53-4) associates dwro¢g tuvwv 
with péAtcooa, the bee!; in Callimachus the dwrto¢ is borne to 
Deo by péAtcoa who are her priestesses (cf. scholl. 
BDEGQ on Pyth, iv. 60:—yxpnopi¢g WpOwee pErXiooac: 
rag mepi ta Oeia Kal puarixa periooag Kai érépwh [ frag. 158 



























= -~ . . \ 
129} rais ispatg peXiooag tépwetat. OTe S& rag mepl ta 









ispa CuureAobaag Kal, MeAisoag EAXeyov, Mvasiag 6 Tarapede 
, - , ~ ‘ 
agnysirar A€ywv, ws Katéravoav abrat sapKxopayovvtag Tvve¢ 
/ Qa . e , , a ‘ ~ * 
usAtaaac & [gna] rag ispsiac, kupiws piv Tag Tie Anpntpos, 


io Ss . . , fir he ~ , , 
KaTaXpyotiKws 68 Kal Tac Wasac, dia To TOV Cwov Kabapdv). 


> , , a ’ 4 ~ a7. Q ~ ~ 
avOpwroug Teioagar TH aTO TWY OCEVOpwY xpicBae TpOP), 


' For the bee as a type of the poet cf. L. & S., s.v. weAtooa, Il. 1. 
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Finally, Callimachus’ Mépog, the Carping Critic, is but 
a personification of that spirit of envy {n@uo¢e) which Pindar 
mentions often enough —ponog ¢& aAAwy cpéuarat PO ovedvtwv | 






Toic, ols more mowrog mepi Swotkatov Spdpuov | Aavvdvrecow 
aidoia motiata&y Xapic ev«Aéa poppav (Ol. vi. 74-6); Kaipov 
ci pOeyEaw, torAA@V meipata ouvtaviaac | iv Bpayei, usiwy 
e - > , ’ - Qe > ‘ ’ 8 

émerar popocg avOpwrwy. .. . aotev 0 aKxoa Kpigiov BDupdv 
Papiver padior’ esroiaw én’ addAorpios (Pyth. i. 81-4); and 
6 yap &€ oixov wort wmpor Ematvog xipvata ( frag. 181 = 174). 














Hymn III. 
Lines 57-58: 





?- ax ‘ 
ave 0€ yetTwv 





*Iradin. 





The description of one A/ace as the yeiroy of another 
(found again in Callimachus in iv. 289-90, where Delos is 





told ob8 Ere paxpds | 6 rAdog EvPoinber, éwed ceo yetrovec Souot) 
occurs only twice in pre-Alexandrine poetry —moA\a piv 
év Kovia xévow, ta O& yeiTom wévty pacoma (Nem. ix. 43; 
on 41 there see on Call. i. 13-14 above), and ¢i¢ avtizopuy 
yeirova ywpay (Aesch. Persae, 66-7; cf. Thy tre cuvatrove’ 
"Avopoc adyxtyeitwv, zbtd. 885-6). Was Pindar or Aeschylus 
the inventor ? 













Lines 107-9: 


tnv dé piav KeAadovros irép rorapoto puyotcay 





“Hons évveoinow, débArov ‘HpaxAni 






° wv , , , » 
VOTaATOV odppa yevaro, Tayos Kepuvevos €d€KTO. 






With these lines and 102, where we read about the deer 
that xepawv ameAayreto xpuade, Cf. OL. iii. 25-38 (of Heracles : 
8) tOr’ é¢ yutay mépevev Oupdg bond | ‘lotpiav vw" EvOa Aatovc 






e , ‘ , > , , % 4 Q ~ 8 
immocda Ouyarip | dear’ eAOdur "Apxadiag amb sCepav «ai 





‘ oo <>? . ’ a) , v , 
Todvyvauntav pvyay, | evTé pv ayyediag Evbpuabiog évru 
dvdyxa warpobev | ypuodxepwv EAapov OnrAuav abov0”, av wore 
rr ee ~ e 9 
Tavyéra | dvtiBeio’ OpOwoia typaev icpav. | trav pelléxwv ie 


‘ , ¢ =~ w ’ ‘ - , > 
kai kelvav \Odva trvotaic bmAcr Bopéa | Puxypov .... Kai vow é¢ 










¥ 
; 
' 
5 
t 
? 
: 
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tabray iopravy ‘tdavg avribéorow viscera | civ PBabvZevou 
Swiuvorg matai Afjjoag. «td.). Only there and here (in 
ll. 142 ff. below) is Heracles’ association with Artemis one 
of goodwill ; Athanadas represents him as quarrelling with 
her and Apollo about Ambracia (F. //. G. iv. 344), and, 
according to Apollodorus, Artemis claimed this deer as 
her own, and Heracles had to appease her wrath before 
she allowed him to carry it off to Mycenae (B70/. ii. 5, 3, 
in F#. HZ. G. i. 136). 
Lines 126-8 : : 
Gl O€ YUVALKES 
}) Brnrtai OvyoKxovar Aexwides HE Pvyodoat 


, may a See ke 
tikrovow Tav obdev emt opupov opOov avéory. 


Blomfield compares Pindar’s otwexev opO@ | Eorasac emt 
opupp (sth. vii. [vi.] 12-13). Add rubc¢ d ropaicg toracev 
pub (Pylh. iii. 53) and ioracav dpOav xapdiav (zb2d. 96). 

Lines 148-151 (of Heracles): 

Oeoi 8? éwi wavres éxetvy 
aAnktov yeAowor, partota dé revOepyy airy, 
Tavpov Or ék didpoto pada péyav 7H 6 ye xAovvyV 


Karpov oTicO.diovo hépor todos aoTalpovTa. 


Here again, as in ii. 56-9, we find marks of the influence 
of Nem. iii. 43-52 :— 


EavOds & "AyiAreis Ta pev péevwv Prvpas év Sopors, 
mats éwv adupe peydAa epya, xepot Gapwa 
BpaxvoiSapov dxovra maAXwv ivov dvénots* 

paxa AcdvTecow aypotépors Expaccev Hovor, 
Kampous T vaipe, Twpata dé mapa Kpovidav 
Kévravpov doOpaivovra Koper’ 

éérns tompatorv, dAov 8 erect’ ev xpovor" 

Tov €OdpBeov "Aprepis te Kai Opeget’ ’AGdva 
Kretvovt’ éAagous avev kuvav dodtwr O épxéwr’ 


ToT yap KpaTerKe. 


Observe that, while the boar is common to both 
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passages, Pindar’s lions are here replaced by the bull, 
as a more suitable flesh for a banquet; and aozaiporra is 
substituted for aeMuaivovra, not only because Callimachus 
delights in thus varying an expression which he has 
borrowed, but also probably on grounds of Homeric 
exegesis, with which I shall deal later. First let us notice 
that, when we bear in mind the reminiscence of Pindar 
here, we find in Callimachus’ aoraipovra valuable support 
for awputa ... acOuaivovra, not only as what he ‘read’ but 
as what Pindar wrote, against other readings and emen- 
dations in the Pindaric passage. There all MSs. have 
daOuaivovra, and most give owuatra; we find owyare in D, 
and owudatia in B and B. Rauchenstein, followed by Mezger 
and Mr. Bury, reads owpara.. . acOuaivwy ixoutev. But 
though the young Achilles may well have panted, that 
fact would be concealed rather than mentioned by a poet 
who wished to show how strong he was; whereas, if we 
keep cwparta... acOuaivovra xouev, we have a positive 
tribute to his prowess. Pindar pictures Achilles as dis- 
playing such abnormal strength, and such boyish pride in 
his exploits, that he actually carries his victims to the 
Centaur’s cave before their death, while they are still 
panting convulsively (ac@uaivovra)—no mean achievement 
for a boy of six! So, in Callimachus’ lines, the bull or boar, 
smitten by Artemis, is still alive when she reaches the 
halls of Zeus (a son of Cronus, like the Centaur Chiron), 
and Heracles drags it from her car; in his case great 
strength is shown by his lifting the prey by its hind foot. 
But, whereas Achilles’ speed causes @auBoc to Artemis 
and Athene (Nem., /. c., 50-52), Heracles’ feat is received 
with great laughter by the gods. 

For those who believe in a Pindaric system of word- 
signals that system loses nothing of its aptness in this 
Ode, if the victims are made to pant instead of Achilles. 
‘The little boy,’ says Mr. Bury in his note ad /oc., ‘ pants 
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from the exertion of dragging the carcases to Chiron. In 
the same way Pindar has laid stress on the toil undergone 
by Peleus in capturing Thetis by the word tyxovnri, and 
on the labours of Aristocleides in the pancration by the 
word xayarweéwy (1.17). But the little boy who can and 
will carry home his prey despite its dying struggles, 
instead of waiting till it is dead, undergoes a toil com- 
parable, if allowance be made for differences of age and 
strength, to that by which Peleus won Thetis, or to the 
labours of Aristocleides in the pancration. Thus acOuai- 
vovta may well answer zyxovyti and xayatwotwv. Again, 
in aoOuaivovra as in Kapatwoéwy (éyKornti is neutral) the 
stress is laid on the strength of the opposition ; the 
exertion portrayed is that of the vanquished rather than 
the victors, whose greatness we are thus left to infer from 
our knowledge of the difficulties over which they have 
triumphed. 

Coming back to the question why Callimachus uses 
asnaipovra here, we find that both acQuaivav and aoraipev 
are sometimes used elsewhere of dying men or things. 
The former occurs in this connexion in /izad v. 585 (of 
Mydon), and perhaps in //. x. 496 (Rhesus): cf. «af my 
wvmw teOvadr’, adoOuatt 8? gppiccovra mvoag etyev (Pind. 
Nem. X.74=140). aomatpew has this sense more frequently, 
e.g. in /d, xii. 203 (a snake), xiii. 443 (Alcathous’ heart), 
and 573 (Adamas); and in Odyssey xii. 254 (a fish taken 
from the water), Cf. Od. xix. 228-31 (a fawn in a hound’s 
clutches); and other passages of Aeschylus, etc., cited 
in L. and S., notably Herodotus viii. 5,1 (’Adsiuavrog.... 
twv AomTwv owape povvog, ‘Adeimantus was the only 
one of the rest who had a kick left in him’). Now, in 
preferring aonaipovra to Pindar’s asQuaivovra in Hymn 
II. 151, Callimachus may have sought to give his opinion 
on the linguistic dispute reported for us by the scholiast 
on Ihiad xiii. 443 (repeated almost verbally on zdéd. 571): 
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aomaipovoea TO aralpsiy cai TO oxalpew rwic avyyiovatr, 
tavrov SyAvvv vopiZovrec, Kaitep “Ourpou Staxpivovroc’ ro uty 
yap omaioay pera Tov a Kata 'Arreqhy ouviPaav Eye aowaipsv 
12+. TO OF okaipey ovKert pEeTa TOV a... . EaTiV OvY 1 Stadopa, 
bre ro piv omaipew Kal acraipev awovedy tiva SyAoi xivnotw, 
S yiverat iv iyObor wal ry Sedeuévm xara tov TwomrTpy [Soi, rd 
6: oxaipey Eupovoor kivnow OpxnaoriKny Kal evpuBuov olpat 
& tywye wai tov iyObwv rov amapov Kai tov oKdpov «Kara 
Stapipove étvvoias Suapdpwe mpoonyopevaOa, ris Kivijoswe 
avy duolag ixatipwv yivoutvnc, TO St aKaipw mavtwe dburépac 
gwvic’ ap fig wal tiv wodboxapOpov Mupivny xoossimev 6 
mounting (1. ii. 814), pilav rev 'Apaldvwv, @¢ gaa, Kai 
evoxapQuovg immous (L2. xiii. 31) «rd. Callimachus’ use of 
aonaipovra here satisfies the scholiast’s definition of its 
scope; and his employment of ckatpotsag¢ in iii. 100, to 
denote the graceful movements of deer, is in accord with 
the scholiast’s requirement of Eupovaoce xivnate. It is note- 
worthy that Apollonius, while in Argonantica i. 1135, his 
use of oxafpev follows this canon (exatpovteg Pnrapyov 
évorAov woxXsavro), violates it in iv. 1401-2 (unAnov 
BéBAnto wort orimog: 016A 8 axpn | odpH Ert oxalpecker). 

In his note on Hymn I. 20-25, Kuiper observes 
(op. cét. i. p. 54): ‘Primum est ut paucts verbis moneam 
his verstbus tllustrart imitationts genus quo maximopere 
delectantur poetae Alexandrini, mtscendo enim duos inter 
se locos homericos eruditionem suam simul ostentant 
et doctam auditorum voluptatem augere student. In 
iii. 148-151 Callimachus seems to have done something 
similar to this, by making the passage not only recall 
Pindar and expound Homer’s use of aozaipav, but also 
echo Jitad iii. 409 (i) & ye SobAnv, beside 4 8 ye xAovrny 
here), and J/. x. 487-497. In this latter passage we find 
aoOuatvovra rather curiously used in 496, and followed by 
a clause from which 497 was omitted by Zenodotus and 
Aristophanes, and athetised by Aristarchus. The diffi- 
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culties of this passage must have attracted Callimachus 
attention too; and so one is not surprised to find in his 
émiahidiowe pipor mwoddg (line 151) an echo of the words, 
though not the sense, of Homer’s line 490 (rév 8 ’Odvacic 
petomriaOe NaBwv wodde eepiaacxe). Such reminiscence 
of Homer by means of the general effect of sound, with- 
out reproducing the sense, is a device quite frequently 
employed by Callimachus ; cf. the examples cited by 
I, de Ian, De Callimacho Homert interprete, pp. 22-3, 
from whom (p. 85) the reference above to J//. iii. 409 is 
taken. Again, that Callimachus was exercised about 
Od. xii. 251-5, where agraipovra occurs in 254, is probable 
from scholiast H’s remarks on 252: eidata’ obrwe’Apiorapyos” 
6 8& KaAXiorparoc, SeiAata. For Callistratus’ word is found 
elsewhere only in Callimachus, frag. 458 (év 08 ériee 
rayldeoow odOpia Sei\ata Soraic).' 

Finally, the influence of the passage from Nemean iii, 
cited above, is traceable also in Hymn Ul. 105-6 (xisupag 
&’ ee da Oéovea | vdoge xvvndpouinge—she has outstripped 
her hounds, for which see 1. 98, pera wai Kbveg ésosvovro), 
which reproduce the idea of Pindar’s ll. 51-2. 

Lines 237-9: 

coi kai ’Apalovides rod€uov émOupyrerpar 
éyxuti rappadin "Edeow Bpéras ispvcavro 
pny tr’ edmpéuvw’ téd\ecvev S€ ror iepov “Iamu. 

I cannot find any other pre-Callimachean authority for 
the Amazons, as builders of Artemis’ temple at Ephesus, 
than Pindar as mentioned by Pausanias (Paus. vii. 2, 7 = 
Pindar, frag. 174 [169]): wodAAw 8 moeo[Sirepa Er i} Kara 
“Iwvag ra é¢ thy “Apremw tiv ’Egeoiay éoriv’ ob piv wavra ye 
ra sig thy Gedy érdBero, éuol Soxsiv, [ivdapoc, d¢ ?Apaldvas rd 
ispdv Epn TovTo ipiaacPa orparevopévacg emi ’ADhvac re Kai 
Onoéa. 


' Perhaps KaAAiuaxos should be read for KaAAiotparos in the scholium. 
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Lines 244-5: 
ov yap Tw véBpea de’ doréa Terpyvavto, 
épyov "A@nvains, Addy xaxov. 

Here Callimachus’ sole authority is apparently Pindar 
who in Pyth, xii, composed in honour of Midas of Acragas, 
who had won the flute-playing competition, says défac 
arepavwpa thd ek Tullavog evdd&m Mida, | adrov ré vv “EXXAGda 
wkdoavra Téyva, tav worse | MadrAae épsvpe Opaceray Copydvwr | 
ovAov Opivow stawrAkEao’ “ABdva (ll. 5-8); and again, 
mapBévog abAGy Tevye Tappwvoy pédoc (22d. 1. 19). 


Lines 264-5: 
pndé twa pvacba tiv mapbévov (ovdé yap ”Qros, 
obd€ pev "Qapiwv dyabov yapov éuvnorevoar). 

This passage smacks strongly of Pindar’s éy d Nagy 
avri Daveiv AuTapa | “Ipmeceiug waidac,“Qrov Kai oé, roApaec 
‘EpiaAra dvak. | cai nav Tirvdv Bédoc "Apréudog Oihoevae 
xparrvov, | && avixarov dapétpag dpvinevor, | dpa tig rav év 
Suvary gtdordtwy imupabev Eparas (Pyth. iv. 88-92). In 
Homer the hunter’s name appears as ’Qpiwv ; for the form 
’Qapiwv (restored by conjecture in Hesiod, W. and D. 598, 
609, 615, and 619, where MSS. have ’Qo-) cf. Nem, ii. 12; 
Pindar’s frag. 72 (= 44), and the adj. "Qapwyveiay, found in 
Tsth. iii. 67 (iv. 49). 


HyMNn IV. (To Delos.) 


Pindar wrote a zpocddtov to Delos, of which few lines 
remain; for Callimachus’ borrowings from it see note on 
ll. 36-40 below. 

Lines 1-2: 

Thv iepyv, & Oupé, riva xpovov i mor’ deioes 
AnAov, ’AmdAAwvos Koupotpddor ; 

For the poet’s address to his soul cf. @upé, riva zpoc 
ad\Xosarav | adxpav tudv mAdov mwapausiBea; (Nem. iii. 26-7), 
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and ph, pita Yuya, Biov abavaroy | omeide, trav 8 Eumpaxrov 
avrAa payavay (Pyth. iii. 61-2). 

Callimachus’ Ajdov, ’AmdAAwvog Koupotpdpov is, of 
course, of Homeric inspiration: cf. MeyaAoréXeg, & Supa- 
kooa, .. . avop@r | immwy re aWapoxapuay | Samdviae teopot 
(Pyth. ii. 1-2). 

Lines 36-40: 

GAN’ aderos weAdyerouy érétiees, ovvopa 3 Fv ror 
’Aotepin To mada.ov, éret Babiv nao radpov 
oipavdbev pevyovoa Atos yapov dorépe ion. 

ropa pev ovrw Tot xpvoen éreuioyeto Antu, 
ridpa 8 é’ ‘“Aotepin ov kai odderw ExAeo AjjAos. 


Cf. Pindar’s mpoodéiov to Delos ( /ragg. 87-8 = 58) : Xaip’, 
& Ocoduata, . . .| wévrov Bbyarep, \Oovdc sipeiag axivnrov 
répag, avre Bporoi | AdXov KixAjoxotow, waxapec 0” év ‘OXbuTy 
rnAépavtov kvavéag XOovdg dorpov...| iv yap romapube 
popyta Kvyparecow tavrodarwy +t avinwv | pemaiow: rd. 
With Pindar’s Kotoyevijc, in this frag., cf. Callimachus’ 
Y J ¥ag 
Komig (IV. 150). 
Lines 125-6: 
> , ° » 
drovyacat, olos épedpos 


w eo a 9 
oupeos éé UTaTOV OKOTLYV €Xet. 


amavyasa, ‘look yonder,’ a coinage of Callimachus, 
was probably suggested by Pindar’s amd Taiyérov medav- 
yalwv Wev Avywede .. .| juevoy (Triclinius’ correction for 
700’ avyaZwv of the MSS. in Vem. x. 61-2). 


Line 257: 
*EAecOvins. 


This form in ’EA- recurs in vi. 132, Schn. (= 131, 
W.-M.). As Callimachus has the common form EjiA- in 
I. 12, iv. 132, Epagr. liv, 1 Schn. (= liii, 1 W.-M.), his use 
of ’EA- looks like a conscious imitation of Pindar, who 
alone has ’EA- before Callimachus, and never shows EiA- 
(see O/. vi. 42, Pyth. iii. 9, Nem. vii. 1). 
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EPIGRAMS. 
Efpigram xiv. 3, Schn., (= xii. 3, W.-M.): 
€urrd. 


This form comes from Pindar (Vem. iv. 36). 


FRAGMENTS. 
Fragg. 44 and 230: 
dppot Tov Kakelvw éwéeTpexev ABpds LovAos. 
dppot tap Aavady ys ere Bovyevéwr. 

Did Pindar’s éAriow abavaras apuy dhipovra (frag. 10), 
or Aeschylus’ appyot mémravpa trove tnodve Opnvav mévouc 
Prom. V. 615) come first? The word does not recur till 
the Alexandrines revive it (see Lycophron, A/exr. 106, and 
Theocritus, /d. iv. 51, where schol. says «i piv YAovra, 7d 
aotiw¢e Kai vewoti onuaiver’ ci O& SacbveTat, rd Hpuocpévwe). 
At Ap. Rh. i. 972 the scholia give dpyot wov kaxeive 
vrosrayveckoy tovAo as a Variant on the text there, isdy rou 
Kaxelyy émorayveakor tovdor. 

Frag. 77: 

ov yap épyatw tpépw 
tiv Modoav, ds 6 Keios “YAACxov vérous. 

Cf. Pindar’s a@ Moitea yap ov giAokepdiig tw tdé7’ hv ovd’ 
ipyarig (Jsth. ii. 6); this fragment is cited in a scholium 
there, quoted by Schn. of. czv. ii. p. 234. 

Frag. 112: 

KadXioryn 76 mapobe, ro 8 arepov ovvopa Orpn, 
Lytnp evirmrov rarpidos ymeréepys. 

Our only pre-Callimachean authorities for this earlier 
name are Pindar’s rav more KadXicrav arwxnoav xpovy | 
vasov (Pyth. iv. 258-9, where schol. cites the first line of 
this fragment ; see Schn. of. cz. ii. p. 382, and Hdt. iv. 147. 

Frag. 120: 

xaipe Bapvoxitwv, ériraxra pev éfaxe dora, 


éx 3’ abtaypeoins ToAAd KL TOAAG Kapur. 
F2 
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These lines are preserved in a scholium on Nem. Il. 24: 
Sinpebvyve re idia’ avri tov ag’ Eavrov, ovK éxira€avrog Evpvabiwe, 
adAa kara ro piAdmovoy abrog Si Eavrov ipebvnoev, GOev Fy 
Suvativ eavedOeiv rivag. KadXiuayog’ yaipe «rd. (Schn. of. 
cit. ii. p. 387). The adjective érrraxrég is Pindaric (émraxrov 
. «| uérpov, Pyth, iv. 236-7 ; also twice in prose). i€a« is an 
Alexandrine, perhaps Callimachean, coinage, formed like 
the common zoAXax, and like rerpaxt, which only occurs in 
Pindar, Nem. vii. 104, and Callimachus, /fzgr. liii. 2 Schn. 
(= lii. 2. W.-M.). 

Frag. 138: 

kai Tov emi paBdw piOov ipacvopevov 
nvexes deldw Sedeypevos. 

Cf. Pindar’s “Odevmep xat‘Ounpida | parrov ixéwv rawdAX’ 
aotdul | apxovra, xrrX. (Nem. ii. 1-3), where scholium says : 
rove paypwoore of piv padydod¢ érvporoyoior Sia Td pera 
paBdov SnArovdre ta “Optpou tn drebiévar. KadXipayoc’ nat 
rov émt papsew, wrrA. (Schn. of. cit. ii. pp. 405-6). 

Fragg. 187-8: 

Poi Bos “YrepBopeoow dvwv ériréeAOeran ipois. 
téprovew Aurapai PoiBov dvorpayiat. 

In extant literature these ass-sacrifices to Apollo are 
found, before Callimachus, only in Pindar: vavoi & oir 
melocg iav av evpacg | ég ‘YrepBopéwy aywva Aavuarav bddv. | 
map’ vlc more Tlepasic idaisato ayéirac, | dwar éoerAOov, | 
krarag bvev ExarduBag émirdacaic Deq | 'PiZovrag’ wy Bariac 
%umedov | evpaulace re padtor ’AwddAwy | yalpa, yeAa BO dpav 
UBpw dpViav kvwddrAwv (Pyth. x. 29-36, from the schol. on 
which comes frag. 188; see Schn. of. cit. ii. p. 442). Cf. 
Sapov “YrepBopéwy ... "AméAAwvog Geparovra (Ol. iii. 16). 
Did Pindar draw on Hesiod, or on the ‘ Homeric’ Efigonz 
(Hdt. Iv. 32)? Callimachus’ contemporary, Hecateus of 
Abdera, may have mentioned this ritual in his [epi 
‘YrepBopiwy (F. H. G. ii. pp. 386-8); Appollodorus is also 
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cited as an authority, along with Callimachus, by Clement 
of Alexandria (Schn., Caldimachea, ii. p. 442; F. H. G. i. 
431, 13). 
Frag. 248 : 
ovdé Bow KypuKos éAivuce. 

With this use of éAwbéev cf. Pindar’s wir’ aperay more 
avyatw Tarpyar, | unde rovad Kuvoug’ eet rue | ovK EAivdaovTac¢ 
avrove sipyaadauap (/sth, i. 44-6). 

Frag. 5636: 

Kpovios Addos. 

On Lycophron’s Kpévov rap’ airiv bxOov (Alex. 42) a 
scholiast remarks zeoi rov xadobuevov Kpdnov Adgov (év 
’Odvpria), ob péuvnrae KadXinaxog (Schn.’ of. cit, ii. p. 695). 
Pindar frequently mentions this hill: Kpovov ... Adgov 
(Ol. v.17): Kpdémov wap’ 6yBov (bid. ix. 3); map’ evdeicdov 
tADav Kpouov (tbzd. i. 114); wndroio wétpay adiPBarov 
Kpoviouv (22d. vi. 64). 


ARISTOPHANES. 


Kuiper has failed to notice a number of borrowings by 
Callimachus from Aristophanes. The late R. A. Neil 
cited Callimachus’ t\afi nor, dadapiri, rvAamaye (preserved 
in a scholium on Odyssey, iii, 380, where mvAamaye is 
Dindorf’s correction for muAguaxe: see Schn., of. citi, 
ii. 658-9), in his note on 4 [adAag % MvAamayog (Kntghis, 
1172); and gépBe Kai sipavay, iv’ b¢ apooe thvog apacy 
(Hymn Vi. 138 or 137), which he quotes at «dr avijp tdoker 
sivat, TaAAToLOv auwy Bépog (Knights, 392), perhaps owes 
as much to that line as to the earlier aAAdrpiov xaparov 
agerépnv és yaorép’ aua@vra (of drones, Hes., Theog. 599), or 
to met’ auacbe raovde Siornvov Béipog (Eurip. /rag, 423), 
which also he cites. Schneider, dealing with oxépBoda 
uvOqoavro (Call. frag. 281), refers to a scholium on py 
oxéoBorAe wovnpa (Knights, 821) as its provenance; and 
on Terpatada (“pzgr. ii. 4) his critical note compares 
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tpimada, Sexarada, etc.,.in Aneights, 1153-7. See also his 
Callimachea, ii. p. 314, frag. 100%, 2-3. I add the following 
instances :— 

Hymn Ml. 108-9 : 


’Acovpiov morapoio péyas poos dda 7a wodda 
Avpara ys Kai wodAov éf’ VdaTe cupperov EAxet. 

These lines may have been influenced by the Parabasis 
of the Kuights: cira Kparivov peuvnpévoc, O¢ ToAdy peboac 
wor éraivy | dia tov ageAwv mediwy Eppes, Kal Tig sracewe 
mapacipwy | pope tag Spi¢g Kai tac mAatavove Kai rod¢ 
£xDpoi¢ mpoberAipvoug (526-8). 

Hymn Ml. 82: 


iobs KoiAnv Te KataxAnioa Beepvur. 


katakAsig is a pre-Callimachean only in Wasps, 154, 
where it appears to mean ‘the fastening of a door.’ It 
seems to be a coinage of Aristophanes ; it is certainly not 
the colloquial Attic word for a ‘bolt,’ which was usually 
expressed by BaXavoc, pavdadoc, caroxebc, Or cApPpov (see 
Starkie ad /oc.). 

Epigr. xxix, 2-3, Schn. (= xxvii, 2-3, W.-M.): 


GAN’ dxvéw pu) TO weALyporarov 
tav éréwv & Soreds arepagaro. 
amouarreoOa, in this sense of ‘taking impressions ’ 
from a model, occurs earlier only in 66» [i.e. from Homer] 
nun ppv anxowakauévn toAXag aperag évinoev (Frogs, 1040), 
where as here the model is a literary one, and in Aristotle, 
Ethics, ix. 12, 3, 1172°. 
Frag. 70: 
abtos 6 Mapos 
eypadev ev Toixors ‘ 6 Kpovos éorti cogs.’ 
nvide Kai Kdpuxes Teyéwv Ere Kola ovvATrac 


kpwlovow Kal Kas abOc yernoopueba. 


Cf. pOovepai yap imxpwfover xopwva (Knights, 1051), as 


= 
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well as Pindar’s paOdvreg d& AABpo | rayyAwaaia, képaxee We, 
axpavra yapberov | Atog mpog dprya Oeiov (OZ. ii, 95-7). 

Frag. 140: 

ayX¢ occurs earlier only in Aristophanes. 

Frag. 161: 

eivos "Extdvaiov vépev aywv daxerov. 
daxeror is pre-Callimachean in verse only in Bzrds, 1069. 
Frag. 279: 
voor 8 HvOnoav dovdat. 

The scholiast on Clouds, 333, citing this fragment, gives 
us the inference that it was aimed at the dithyrambic poets. 
Now, av@ciy in the figurative sense of ‘ prospering’ is 
common enough in Greek (see L. & S., s.v.); but, besides 
Callimachus, Aristophanes alone uses it of an author ora 
doctrine as ‘having a vogue.’ Thus we find it used of 
Cratinus (otrwe ivOnoev ixeivoc, Knights, 530); of new 
doctrines (ravra yap avOci dia rovrovai | rove avojrove, Clouds, 
897-8) ; and by the Just Reason of himself (Aéw roivuy 
THY apxaiav madelay we SdtéxetTo, | Or tya Ta Oixaca AEywv 
jvOouv, Clouds, 961-2). In Knights, Zc., ‘the aorist empha- 
sizes the short life of his vogue” (Neil); so in frag. 279 
Callimachus prefers it to the imperfect to show his scorn 
of the dithyrambists, whose productions were (he thus 
insinuates) soon forgotten. 


HESIOD." 

A few Hesiodic borrowings may be affixed here, out of 
the strict chronological order, to supplement the list in 
Kuiper, of. céz., p. 224. 

avnBnoac, in the sense ‘didst grow up’ (Call., Hymn 1. 
56) is paralleled only by Works and Days, 132, if Bergk’s 
br’ avnBnoae or Rzach’s gr’ avnioa te be read there. 
Kupivn in Hymn ul. 73, 94, and Epigr. xxii. 5, Schn. (= xx. 
5, W.-M.) is found earlier only in Hesiod, frag. 149. Was 


‘Citations from Hesiod are given from A. Rzach’s text, Leipzig, 1884. 
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aivog bogie (Hymn i. 101) consciously taken from Hesiod, 
Srag.3? In Hymn il. 23 yevouévny rd mporov echoes yevo- 
pévy ta mpwra ( Theogony 202). ty opéac vd« éradacaav ... | ovr’ 
avryy idéev ovTE Koto obact Oéy Oat (A/ymn III. 62-3) savours 
of sisatro & avra| dpbadpoiar ieiv 0’ ovacr bocav aKovoae 
(Zheog. 700-1). For the form ésrnwg L. and S. (s.v. tornur) 
cite only Theog. 747; add ibid. 519 and Call., Hymn Ill. 134 
(éornwrac). Is rvAéwy dissyllabic elsewhere than in Zheog. 
741 and Hymn Ul. 147? éeynpoxdue (Epigr. li. 2, Schn. 
= L. 2, W.-M.) is probably coined from ynpoxopuow (Theog. 
605). The noun pafavpa (Call., frag. 67) comes from 
Theog. 872 (hardly through Lycophron, A/ex. 395, for 
there it is an adjective). x«iPiore (Shield of Heracles 224) 
does not recur till Call., frag. 177, unless we accept 
Valckenaer’s xiPiow for xinow in Pherecydes, frag. 26 
(Ff. 7. G. i. p. 76). For afworog add Call., frag. 225, to 
Works and Days 345, and Plato, Laws 954 A, in L. and S., 
s.v. If éraxovod¢ be right in Call., frag. 230 (where Schn. 
ii. p. 478, reads é’ axovods), it follows Works and Days 29. 
With BrAwpod (Call., frag. 240) L. and S. compare éxraSAw- 
pov (Works and Days 440). péooaBa (Call., frag. 513) comes 
from Works and Days 469 (uecajwv). Finally, Schneider’s 
note (vol. ii., p. 575) on Call., frag. 388, may be given in 
full—* Procl. ad Hestod. Erg. 57: tov xaxiv anpayatortec’ 
ménpovra tov “Haiodov of mepi ’AwoAAwnov, bre Evex@ avtt 
TAnOurtixod éxpicato. dpuoiwe d? cai KaAXiuayog [zonne Kad- 
Nipaxov, scilicet airrarar 6 ’AmoAAWMOG—? O. S.] airtarat Sa TO 
airé,” Bentl. Jpso nunc cognito Apollonit loco de Pronom. 

p. 143, Proclum certum est duo adeo Callimacht fragmenta 
altulisse, quorum alterum est fragm. 11, alterum fragm. 420. 

Frag. 11 is ynpaoxe St yépwv xeivog éhadpdrepov’ | Kuvpot tov 
piréovary, tov 8€ uv ola yovia | xeodg én’ oixelny dyprc dover 
Bipny, and frag. 420, Moveai uw évoig imi ruvvdv Perro. 


M. T. SMILEY. 
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ELLIOTT’S ACHARNIANS? 


R. ELLLOTT in his introduction states the point 

at which he has chiefly aimed in this edition of 

the Acharnians. There was no lack of good explanatory 
editions of the play. It had also been excellently trans- 
lated. One thing, however, remained, namely, to provide 
scholars with a complete apparatus criticus. Mr. Elliott 
claims that his edition comprises such an apparatus “based 
on the papyrus fragments, very careful collations made by 
himself of all the fourteen manuscripts and the Aldine 
edition ” (verbatin? in each case, with certain exceptions 
mentioned later), “references to the very numerous 
quotations of the play by later writers, and notes dealing 
with the more difficult questions of the text, together 
with excursuses upon Athenzus’s Text of Aristophanes, 
the Papyrus Fragments of the Acharniaus, and the Greek 
Dialects in Aristophanes. The edition also contains a 
list of all the manuscripts of the play, examined by him 
in their respective libraries, with a statement of the 
amount contained by them of other plays of Aristophanes, 
a summary of his chief conclusions as to their relations 
and comparative value, and an estimate of the value of 
certain other important authorities for the text, with 
some other practical information. It is thus complete in 
itself”? Such is Mr. Elliott’s description of his work 
and its aim. To say the least, both his book and his 
intention in writing it are creditable to him as a scholar. 
1 The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Ewtiorr, M.A. Oxford: at the 


Edited from the Mss. and other origi- Clarendon Press. 1914. 
nal sources by RICHARD THOMAS 
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His performance must have involved an immensity of 
labour; and it would be ungenerous of critics to forget 
this when they turn to the ungrateful but necessary task of 
endeavouring to ascertain how far the quality of his results 
corresponds to the labour which they must have cost. 

Mr. Elliott himself is ready to challenge comparison 
with all his predecessors. ‘ This,” he says, “is the 
only edition of a play of Aristophanes in which an 
editor has made verbatim collations of so many manu- 
scripts... Of the Acharnians no previous editor has 
made a full collation of even one manuscript from the 
original.” To illustrate this point, he ventures “to 
quote in parallel columns the results of his present 
collations and the statements as to textual evidence 
previously accessible to scholars for one typical passage 
of twenty lines of the Acharnians,.” He takes “ for purposes 
of comparison Dr, Starkie’s critical edition, as being the 
most recent.” Needless to say, a comparison made in 
this spirit turns out greatly in favour of Mr. Elliott’s 
edition, as regards both the fullness and the accuracy 
of its representation of MSS. We cannot here pretend 
to have followed our editor into all the particulars of such 
a comparison, or to have ascertained whether his reports 
of the MSs. always come up to his own ideal in fullness 
and accuracy. We will assume, at least provisionally, 
the truth of what Mr, Elliott says as regards the 
accuracy and completeness of his apparatus criticus. 
There are other aspects in which this book is more 
readily accessible to examination. Mr. Elliott offers us a 
revised text of the Acharnians. One might be pardoned 
for supposing at first that his “revised text,” resulting 
from the accuracy and completeness with which he has 
studied and compared the Mss., should present a con- 
siderable number of passages in which it exhibited a 
marked superiority over the texts to which we have 
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been accustomed. Such, however, is far from being the 
case. We find no superiority in his text as compared 
with those of less laborious editions. His vast industry 
has not enabled him to make even one certain and valu- 
able restoration, or suggested to him a single brilliant 
emendation. 


Mr. Elliott’s Conservatism. 


“T have,’ says Mr. Elliott (p. 158), “ thought my 
limited time better employed in giving the readings of 
the manuscripts in full for the first time than in reprinting 
every one of the many hundreds of conjectures I have 
seen by modern scholars in which the evidence of the 
manuscripts is practically entirely ignored.” Though 
always ready to defer to older evidence, e.g. that of 
Athenzus, he is usually content to keep to the MSS. 
wherever the text they give is capable of any tolerable 
meaning. He uses to the full the argument against 
petitio principiti—the procedure of those who in obedience 
to a supposed or invented ‘law’ alter the text of MSS. 
He writes: “I doubt the logic of forming a theory, and 
then assuming that part of the evidence must be spurious, 
if it does not support the theory.” Of this argument, 
however simple and convincing it appears, we become 
very weary when we find it recurring on pp. 133, 140, 
141, 145, 148, 153, 163. We think Mr. Elliott would have 
done better if he had said once for all in his preface or 

introduction what he had to say on this tepic, and then 
dismissed it. It has long been a commonplace of editors. 
Unfortunately, formal logic—a good servant, but a bad 
master—never did and never will do a brilliant or original 
thing in the way of conjectural emendation, or in any 
other way. For the most part it is the chief auxiliary of 
the dullard and the bore. It provides those who have no 
living perception of classical Greek idiom with their 
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safest canons of criticism. ‘The fetitio princtpiz objection 
may serve well enough against the suggestions of a 
Blaydes, but against the emendations of a Bentley it is 
usually mere trifling. 

We will refer to a few places in which Mr. Elliott 
seems to show himself unduly conservative. 

Verse 563. Here, while some MSS. give ovdiv, most and 
best MSS. give— 


GAN’ obd€ xaipwv tadra ToApnoe A€yev. 


This Mr. Elliott keeps, recording, however, Bentley's 
conjecture ovr, and observing that “ there is something to 
be said for either reading.” One would think no scholar 
could hesitate a moment between Bentley’s ovr: and the MSS. 
ove:, any more than between ‘sumpsimus’ and ‘mumpsi- 
inus.’ But Mr. Elliott hesitates, and decides in favour of 
ove:, arguing for it from a conversation which he remem- 
bers carrying on “with a learned German professor of 
English,” &c. This sort of argument, substituting vague 
and loose analogies for the strictness of grammatical 
reasoning, is futile and provoking. Mr. Elliott is too much 
inclined to it, and his German professor reappears in the 
note on v. 684. Why has not Mr. Elliott quoted an apposite 
passage from a Greek author in defence of ové? in the 
phrase aAX’ odd? yaipwy «.t.A.? However respected, the 
names of “ Green, Paley, Graves, and W. G. Clark, who 
prefer ové?,” can hardly save it from merited rejection by 
scholars, or even justify a moment's hesitation to accept 
ovr. Would that Mr. Elliott here had yielded to the 
evident prompting of his own scholarly instincts! Even 
the medieval scribe, to whom he refers as having probably 


> 


found a difficulty in the ové, might have given him a 
useful hint. If Bentley was the wavapisrog, Mr. Elliott 
might then have ranked among the éo@Aoi. As it is, he 
has chosen to fling himself away among Hesiod’s aypijior. 
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v. 743. Here our editor again hesitates, but does not 
get lost. He accepts Ahrens’ conjecture ampara, instead 
of ta mpara, Or ra mpwra, of MSS. ‘I have accepted it,” 
he says, “though not as a matter of course, for there is 
something to be said on the other side.” [ut when is 
there not? Taste and judgment would otherwise be need- 
less to acritic. This consideration of “something to be 
said” on the other side haunts Mr. Elliott like a spectre. 
He discusses all arguments, good or bad, with a sort of 
logical stoicism, never showing the noble impatience of 
rubbish which should mark real scholarship. He justly lets 
loose his indignation upon logical fallacies, but is too 
much inclined to parley with grammatical and exegetical 
absurdities. It is not always enough that an emendation 
appeals to his cultivated intuition of what is or is not 
good Greek or good sense. As long as there remains 
something to be said on the other side, he is uneasy 
about it. Here, indeed, he does accept ampara, but his 
hesitation seems scarcely pardonable. 

v. 960. “All the MSS. have éxéAevot, which I have 
retained ”’: so writes Mr. Elliott. He prefers to acquiesce 
in the unidiomatic aorist ééAevee, and rejects the simple 
correction which restores the idiomatic imperfect, and is 
supported by other passages of the text, as well as by 
forcible analogies which he himself recognizes. The 
conjecture was Elmsley’s, who comes in for some of 
Mr. Elliott’s hardest knocks. The difference between 
éxéAeve and éxéAevoe is that the former has the pleading 
tone proper to a suppliant; the latter has an air of 
peremptoriness. This would be quite unsuitable here, 
where the humour of the situation lies in the fact that 
the great Lamachus, by his deputy, is humbly presenting 
a petition to Dicaeopolis. Peremptoriness would have 
been improper, and this puts éxéAevos, with its “once 
for all-ness,” out of court. But our editor hardly sees 
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the reason of the idiomatic use of the imperfect of xeAeiw 
in cases like this; else he would not have argued that 
“xéAevoe is perfectly good Greek,” and ineptly quoted 
tmeue (1049) in defence of the aorist here. 


Mr. Elliott's own Emendations or Restorations. 


Mr. Elliott, however, is not a slave to MS. or any 
authority. He seldom innovates; yet he sometimes departs 
from all MS. authorities. He accepts, e.g., Kiister’s orpay- 
yevona in v.126. He also makes suggestions of his own 
for the emendation of passages in which the traditional 
text is corrupt. We may draw attention to a few places 
in which he thus exercises independent judgment. 

v.95. For the vabgpaxrov of MSS. (vabpapxrov of Photius) 
it has ‘occurred’ to him that “possibly Aristophanes 
wrote vavppuxrov, suppianted in later MSS. by the more 
familiar word vatdg¢paxrov.” He does not say how he 
would interpret vaigov«roy here. We can, of course, 
construct a meaning for it, taken fer se; but its use with 
BAérayv, even as a joke, would not be easy to understand. 
Beacon-fires were employed only at night, and the King’s 
Eye is here used in daylight. The suggestion, how- 
ever, though trifling, is not without a certain interest. 
Mr. Elliott lays no stress upon it. It is just noticeable 
that he has not been deterred from making it by the 
danger (to which he calls attention on 336) of inventing 
new Greek words “without confirmation as to their 
existence.” 

v. 131. In reading rotjoa here (infin. for imperative) 
instead of wofnaa, which is the wrong voice, or Elmsley’s 
roinaov, Which is critically unlikely, Mr. Elliott has done 
well. We are, however, the more surprised that he should 
acquiesce in the wureioBar of MSS, in 52, where the function 
of Amphitheos, as (not an interested party, but) an agent 
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commissioned to bring about the truce, demanded the 
active not the middle voice. His business was not to “get 
a truce made” (Mr. Elliott’s suggested translation of the 
middle), as a father gets his son taught by a schoolmaster. 
His business was to make it, iu virtue of his divinely 
delegated power. We do not agree that in 58 “the case is 
different.”? Mr. Elliott’s quotation of 6 & vidg, dv ’A@nvaioy 
érerrompmeOa (“the son, whom we had adopted as a citizen”) 
v. 154, is neither a defence nor an illustration of the use 
claimed for the middle woioAa in 52. The distinction 
between middle and active in 52 is finer, but not less real, 
than in 154. Indeed the comparison of iewoinusa is, to a 
discerning eye, hardly more apposite than that made by 
Mr. Elliott on 278, where he quotes avorarnaduevor [mis- 
printed aromrarnoduevor], PZ. 1184, beside wariaec, Lg. 166, 
to show that Aristophanes might use a verb “in the same, 
or approximately the same, sense in the active and middle.” 
The same sense, indeed! The verse of the Eguztes is— 


BovAjy rarnoes Kai orparnyous KkAauTaces. 


In Plutus 1184 of course the compound has its ordinary 
meaning. 

v. 495 [misprinted 496]. Here he prefers éyav, “the 
reading of all the other MSs.” (except R) “which is con- 
firmed by Suidas.” His text, however, not conforming to 
his note, retains Aéye. 

v. 610. dn wetpioBevKac ob wodkidg Ov Evy; On this 
Mr. Elliott says: “I do not think any conjecture is 
necessary here, and prefer to adopt fvy from the scholiast, 
though not in his sense of é« rodAov, or Exwv, which are 
probably mere guesses, but from the root év-, as in gig, 
so that it would then harmonize very well with auyyéry 
two lines above.” Just before, however, he tells us that 
‘“‘tyi; had occurred to himself as possible, an ¢ and » 
being not infrequently confused in Mss.” If only he 
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had translated or explained this ivi; we could form an 
opinion of its worth as a conjecture. We pass from it 
to his treatment of the scholium, which runs: otrwe iv 
roig dxpiBeorarare Evy, iva Aéyy ix wWoAXAVD. "Arrixoi 6? Td Evy 
mepitroy iriBecav, we ro Eywr, “Anpsig Exwv.” ot SF Aetrery 
gasi rd dbo, iva tpwrov éyy Ev H dbo. What does Mr. Elliott 
mean by saying, or implying, that the scholiast took tvy 
in the sense of “é&« mwodXAvd, Or Eywv”? It appears obvious 
that the scholiast refers to Zywy in its idiomatic use with 
Anpsic, &c., as an instance of ro wepirrov in the Attic usage 
of this participle, merely to illustrate what he calls the 
Attic usage of fv, which, he says, is likewise mepitrdv. He 
dces not attribute to fvy the sense of —ywv. What indeed 
could he have meant by doing so? Mr. Elliott cannot have 
read the scholium very closely. The translation of fvy by 
éxwv would be too grotesquely absurd even for a scholiast. 

V. O71. eldce @ sldeg @ Tasca TO, K.t-A. So the strophe 
commences, with eideg & twice, in most MSS. “It is” (says 
Mr. Elliott), “ however, only given once by Suidas, and I 
agree in thinking this the original reading, which will then 
” He regards 
the ovresi &’, introduced by Meineke before the érrépwra 
of the antistrophe, as wrong. When, however, he adds that 
“the sole reason for imagining a lacuna is the presence of 
the second eidec & in most of the MSS.,” he overlooks the 
fact that there is another reason—valeat quantum valet, 
The metrical scholium,! which Mr. Elliott here ignores, 
shows that the repetition of cideg & is necessary at least to 
make up the full tale of seventeen paeons recognized by the 


correspond to the érripwra of the antistrophe. 


scholiast. According to the scholiast’s arrangement, sidee @ 
preceded as a monometer, and was followed by two xwAa 
of four paeons each, while these were followed by four 


'It runs (according to Thiemann):  rerpappv0uwy dv0 Kak Teaoapwr dippv- 
ai nev mponyntikal avral mepiodoi eiow Ouwy. 
émTakwrot mawvikai ek povouerpou Kal 
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x@Aa of two paeons each. Thus the total number of paeons 
was for the schol. 1 + 8 + 8, and his arrangement of the 
passage in kwAa was :— 


? 
eldes & 

? > a , ‘ , . 
eldes @ TaGa TOAL TOV Hpovipov avdpa Tov b- 
mwépoopov ot exer oTELodmeEvOS EwropLKa 

xXpypata drenrodav, 
* ‘ ‘ > > e 
wv Ta pe €V OLKLO 
f 
, ee cd 
Xpyolpa, Ta é au TpEeTret 


xAvapa KateoGiev. 


The division, however, after the first syllable of trépoogor, 
together with the lengthening of its last syllable (as if 
a syllaba anceps), shows that the scholiast’s arrangement 
is wrong. R’s transposition of of tye to follow omreoapevoc 
procured the necessary cretic at the beginning of the 
supposed second retpappv@uov, but introduced illicit hiatus 
before iumopxa. Schroeder arranges in three verses, the 
first and last being hexameters, the middle a pentameter. 
Dr. J. W. White! thinks that there is no case of a paeonic 
monometer, and that “the apparent instance in Ach, 971 
is probably not authentic.” He arranges therefore in three 
verses—two pentameters with a hexameter as epode. As 
regards the main question, however, the metrical scholium 
should not have been disregarded by Mr. Elliott. If either 
Dr. J. W. White’s or Thiemann’s correction of it is sound, 
and its testimony is to be believed, either the vtroat & of 
Meineke, or some better supplementum, is required before 
imrépwra, to make up the number of feet which the scholiast 
hadin his text. We cannot,as lightly as Mr. Elliott thinks, 
dismiss one of the two «idec &. 

Vv. 1093. 

opxnotpides Ta pidtad’ “Appodiov xadat, 


| The Verse of Greek Comedy, pages 192, 202, 401. 
Vs I &' 92, , + 
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For this Mr. Elliott reads: 
opxnotpides, To ‘ idral’? Appode’,” ov drat. 

“dancing girls, the song ‘@iAtad’ ‘A.’ not roamings on 
service,” such as those to which Lamachus was liable. He 
also reads per’ aAnv for weyaAnv two lines later. The use of 
the word ada in this sense would be surprising, all things 
considered ; but that it should be repeated in 1095, and 
that the tradition of these two remarkable readings should 
have been totally lost is, we frankly confess, to us quite 
incredible. The prose word for a\n—aAavn—might easily 
have been employed to express the idea; and there is 
nothing in Mr. Elliott’s argument which should lead us to 
expect that Aristophanes would here have recourse to the 
vocabulary of poetry. Again, the two words ov« aAa, used 
as a summary description of the unhappy lot of Lamachus, 
would here come in with extraordinary curtness, or abrupt- 
ness, at the close of the full and circumstantial account of 
the happiness of Dicaeopolis which occupies the preceding 
five verses. “The priest of Dionysus asks you to dinner : 
only your presence is needed, in order to begin. All else 
is ready. We have...’ Then follows a long list of 
luxuries. Are we to suppose that this would have ended 
in, and been rounded up with, the words ov« adAa? or 
that these words would have been understood, by either 
Lamachus or any bystander, as a pithy condensation of the 
miserable history of a soldier on service? Such unintelli- 
gible abruptness, no less than the needless and bizarre 
use of ada, makes the new reading incredible. Again, 
Mr. Elliott’s reading, even if there were nothing else 
against it, would give us a bathos, instead of the climax we 
desiderate. This consideration reaches further. A climax, 
indeed, seems to have been intended by Aristophanes, 
and introduced somehow in the allusion to the dépynarpiséec, 
mention of whom also forms the climax of the attractions 
enumerated in Frogs 515, where they prove irresistible 
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both to the real and the mock Heracles. But it is hard to 
see why the Harmodius skolion or theme, which in v. 980, 


29 9? , xe , + 
ove rap’ énoi ore Tov “Appddiov aoerat, 


had been banned as a song of IIé\euos, should, here in 
1093, on the contrary, be referred to as supremely attrac- 
tive and welcome to Dicaeopolis. This seems to add 
another difficulty to what is, perhaps, the most tantalizing 
critical problem in Aristophanes. Perhaps, indeed, it 
suggests the true line to be taken for the purpose of emen- 
dation. The climax of attraction may not have been reached 
with the mention of the épynarpidec. The Priest of Dionysus, 
or his messenger, may have placed the culmination of 
happiness for Dicaeopolis in the presence of the dpxnorploec, 
and the adsence of the Harmodius skolion. The sense we 
should look for, accordingly, may be: “ He [sc. 6 ‘Iepric] 
does not invite the ‘O dearest H.’” If so, we should place 
a colon after épynorpidec, admit asyndeton, and try to recon- 
cile to our critical consciences the hypothesis that kcadzi 
was corrupted into xaAai. Perhaps the épynorpidec caused 
the corruption. The untranslatable ta would agree, as the 
scholiast suggests, with the general idea of oxoA:a dopara, 
viz., the successive parts of the oxéd\wov sung by suc- 
cessive guests. To take iAra@’ as = piArara, in agreement 
with ra, would make nonsense. We may assume that here, 
as in the skolion itself, the pronunciation sufficiently 
distinguished piAra@’ (voc.) from @iAra@’ (= pidrara), and 
‘Apudd’’ ov from ‘Apyodiov, notwithstanding the ‘elision.’ 
The ridicule heaped on Hegelochus for uttering yadjjv’ as 
yaXijv should satisfy us that, in cases of elision, speakers 
were expected to do justice to vowels and intonation, and 
thus avoid confounding different words. 

v. 1151. ’Avrivayoy rov Vaxadoc tov pedAéwv Evyypagia roim- 
riv 0. So Mr. Elliott reads. What right, however, has he 
to introduce elision at the close of the verse or rhythmical 
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sentence? He treats the c@dov as if it were in synapheia 
with the first c®Aov of the sentence following. But it is 
not. There may indeed be conditions under which such 
elision might be conceivable; as there are conditions 
under which, e.g., Sophocles permits elision of a vowel 
at the end of a trimeter before a vowel beginning the 
next trimeter. Mr. Elliott’s, however, would appear to 
be merely a freak elision. Tévorro, in the corresponding 
place of the antistrophe, is not elided before ymadoy in 
the next sentence. Our editor does not observe this fatal . 
difficulty in the way of his proposed romriy @. He is bold 
at the wrong time and in the wrong place. 


Mr. Elliott's Comparative Etymology. 


Mr. Elliott is fond of supporting certain arguments 
by references to comparative etymology. For example, 
on verse 184, he has some remarks about the forms of 
tbe preposition é¢ and ¢ic, cag and «etic. He says: “The 
essential fact in regard to the preposition is that it repre- 
sents *iy-c, and that in the time of the Acharnians it was 
usual to distinguish both in pronunciation and spelling 
the diphthongal « of Aeimw, written EI, from the spurious 
« resulting from contraction, which was still merely a 
lengthened close «, and was written E pretty consistently 
till about 380 B.C., e.g. ENAI for siva: from *éo-va. Hence 
in crasis xa(i) év-¢ becomes xag, not csic... In the MSS. 
of Aristophanes the regular spelling is cic. Dindorf alters 
this to é¢ before a consonant, but without giving any 
proof that the vowel was short. The spelling E in con- 
traction certainly does not prove that it was short.” We 
have no fault to find with what is here said, except that 
it is defective. We wonder why, in this discussion, 
where everything is made to turn on the quantity of 
the vowel, it did not occur to Mr. Elliott to mention 
that *év-¢ can, and does, yield 2¢ as well as EX (eic), the 
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short form being (in accordance with the principle of 
‘Satzphonetik’) that which *iy-¢ would normally take 
where consonants followed in the sentence. In Cretan 
inscriptions, e.g., g¢ tov is actually found beside éve 
(sc. sig) dp0dv.'| On this principle also acc. pl. endings 
of the -a and -o declensions in as and oe, from -ave 
and -eve, are to be explained. We may observe that 
such considerations, affecting the sound-changes in ur- 
Greek, however valid for the explanation of é¢ beside 
eic, seem to help only very remotely to settle questions as 
to the literary Attic spelling of the preposition, whether in 
crasis or not. There is, however, a curious correspondence 
between the law referred to and Dindorf’s ‘rule’ as to use 
of t¢ before consonants, si¢ before vowels. We do not say 
it amounts to a sufficient reason for Dindorf’s rule, but it 
should not have been ignored as it is by Mr. Elliott here. 
For the rest, owing to his want of attention to the é¢ side 
of the matter, Mr. Elliott’s etymological remarks about 
t¢ = tic from *?ve are pointless, His etymology does not 
furnish any clue to a real decision between «ag and xei¢ 
as a matter either of phonetics in general, or of textual 
criticism. The argument that decause éve passed into ie, 
but with the « long and close and later written si¢, therefore 
we should have expected «ag not xsi¢, is fallacious : ive did 
not always pass into EX. That the crasis cae may repre- 
sent cai + f¢ is not mentioned by Mr. Elliott; yet, owing 
to this fact, his etymological reasoning here is futile, and 
his explanation explains nothing. 

v. 198. Here on émy he writes : “ The termination is 
regarded by comparative philologists as instrumental, wi 
or wy being equivalent to ‘by which way.’” Though 
in what follows Mr. Elliott gives us some reason for 
thinking that he recognizes the difference between the 
dative and the instrumental endings, these words are 


'Cf. Brugmann’s G.G., p. 74. 
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certainly misleading. He probably means that mj, even 
when miswritten wy, i.e. with the dative for the instru- 
mental ending, still preserves the force of the instrumental. 
The difference is, in fact, graphic, not etymological. 

v. 220. Aaxpareidy. Mr. Elliott rightly chooses this form 
in preference to Aaxparidy, and supports it with arguments 
which are good, but needless for the class of readers 
whom he addresses. He has, however, an unfortunate 
habit of writing needless notes on etymological matters, 
in which occasionally he closes good arguments with bad. 
Here he winds up with the words: “ The form -eidn¢e from 
-n¢ is also supported by comparative philology against 
-idng.” What does he mean by the term “comparative 
philology”? Here we have to do not with ‘comparative’ 
philology, but with the Greek rule for the formation of 
patronymics from stems in -e¢. This, moreover, does not 
necessarily or a priort decide the spelling or the quantity 
of the penultimate of patronymics of this class. If we get 
Aaxpareione and many other such formations, we also get 
MAucbevrtdu, as in Aesch. Ag. 1569, 2é\w Satuow re 
TAsobeviday (anapaests) ; and there are other instances in 
which the termination tne represents i(o)idnc, the vowel 
as well as the consonant of the -e¢ stem having been lost, 
or the derivative having been formed as from -o stems, like 
e. g. [prapidne. 

v. 242. In his note here on mpoirw ’¢, recurring to the 
phonology of «is, Mr. Elliott says, “The Aristophanic 
scribes are not trustworthy in regard to prodelision.” 
After a really excellent observation on the probable mpdi@’ 
we of the archetype, our editor continues: “ In the time of 
Aristophanes «ig contained no .-sound, but was merely 
a lengthened «. For the prodelision compare #}’¢ "Ovov 
moxac,” &c., to which he adds many other cases of the 
prodelision ’¢. But what has all this to do with the 
“lengthened «”? Or does Mr. Elliott really think that 


Py =a — SOOOUlUtlCC Oe 
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the « thus ‘ prodelided’ was long—that it was the E (= «) 
of which he has told us? Certainly nothing which he 
writes here is particularly interesting or new to scholars, 
unless he actually suggests that a long vowel can be ‘prod- 
elided.” He again seems to forget that the vowel of the 
preposition formed from ive can be short as well as long— 
that ée, not only historically, but on normal phonetic 
principles, has as good credentials as ¢éi¢ (é¢). For a 
further and similarly imperfect contribution to this subject 
of ive, sic, Ec, &c., see his pages 218-19. 

Page 218. Mr. Elliott here writes: “As to ypijo8a in 778, 
a final decision as to its place is difficult... In ypijo@a 
I think it most probable that ypyn belongs to the root, 
and ofa has been added to it in the same way as in 
oicQa (from *oié-c0a) and ri-Oyn-c0a.” This betrays a con- 
fusion scarcely credible in a first-class etymologist and a 
translator of Victor Henry’s Comparative Grammar. In 
oia8a (= of0-Oa) as in joa (i.e. jo-8a) we have the regular 
Indo-Germanic second-personal ending of the perfect, 
-0a, not the later ‘ analogical’ fiction -o@a. A comparative 
etymologist who deliberately writes oi8-ca instead of 
oid-4a, and places the ‘Homeric’ indic. pres. ri-On-o0a 
in the same etymological category with the latter, may 
be respectfully referred to Hirt’s Handbuch, pp. 495, 
504 ; Brugmann’s G.G., p. 348; and Giles’s Manual—our 
familiar and valued friend—p. 423. 


Mr. Elliotts Excursuses. 


We have read with interest Mr. Eliiott’s Excursus on 
the Greek Dialects in Aristophanes, but found it confused 
and inconclusive. He tells us indeed (p. 213) quite truly 
that “we have to form a clear conception of what is 
meant by dialect”; but he gives no evidence of having 
done so himself, and does not help others to do so. He 
ventures no definition of what he imeans by ‘dialect.’ 
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Indeed, when he commences his expository paragraph 
(p. 214) with the sentence: ‘Strictly speaking, there are 
as many dialects as individuals,” he glunges his subject 
into a fathomless abyss of confusion, from which under 
his hands it never emerges. He goes on, however, to 
write as freely and confidently about the Megarian, the 
Beeotian, and other ‘ dialects, as if he had their boundaries 
and terrain mapped in accurate detail. It would have 
been well if he had appreciated the logical laws of defi- 
nition and division as fully as that which forbids the 
fallacy of petitio princypiz, His own lack of division as 
well as of definition becomes unhappily plain at his 
first step into a discussion of the Megarian dialect. He 
says (p. 217) that he will “note some of its peculiarities”; 
whereupon he proceeds to give a list of phenomena, 
many or most of which (though he does not say so) are 
not peculiar to Megarian, but belong to this in common 
with the Dorian dialects generally. For example, among 
the ‘ peculiarities’ (pp. 217 segg.) we find him stating that 
“original a is, with a few exceptions, regularly kept in 
Megarian inscriptions”; that “in regard to contraction, 
ue becomes 9”; that “the 3rd sing. of verbs in -s keeps 
the original ending in -z,” and that “the 1st person 
plural ends in -yeg.” All of these are reckoned by 
Thumb (p. 74) among the “ gemeinsame Merkmale aller 
dorischen Dialekte.” Mr. Elliott’s scientific grasp of the 
Megarian and other dialects is hardly close or firm enough 
to make his dissertation on them very instructive. 

In connexion, moreover, with these ‘ peculiarities’ he 
tells us that “ Megarian a often corresponds to ¢ in Attic 
and elsewhere.” Pursuing this, he says ‘‘«a for ce occurs 
in inscriptions ; so Ach. 835,” where we read 


, pia ee , on 
matew ed’ adi Tav paddarv, al Ka Tis O100. 


But how would he show that there we have caf He goes 
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on: “déxa 754” [where, in the verse dxa ... gumopevouav, 
dxa = Gre], “Kx” 762” [dxn’ ciaBadnre, where Sxx’ = dxxa = orav]. 
“Instead of «xa we have «a in 737, and probably in 799.” 
Why “instead of xa”? and why is é«a for dre categorized 
with 6xxa for édrav? Does Mr. Elliott think that the -xa 
which in function, if not in form, = re (e.g. in dre), is ever 
ka? or that the Doric «a which = xe is ever xa, like ya for 
ye? We should be sorry to believe that he does: this 
would involve something worse than mere confusion. 
Theocritus, indeed, e.g. in iv. 21, dxxa Qiwvrt, shortens 
the a of éxxa, although this represents éxa + «a; and the 
long vowel in the particle xa itself, despite its length, is 
elidable, and we find it elided in Ach. 762, as well as by 


Theocritus. 


We need not follow Mr. Elliott into his criticisms of 
other editors. We have noticed, however, that on p. 171 
he says that Dr. Starkie in 949 would omit «al rovrov ; 
the truth being that Dr. Starkie would there omit rovroy 
AaBwy, as Mr. Elliott himself correctly reports elsewhere, 
p. 97. We will add one observation, and conclude. 

In his Excursus on “Athenaeus’s Text of Aristophanes,” 
on p. 197, Mr. Elliott writes: “To these cases should 
perhaps be added Eq. 300, where R has gaa, the other 
MSS. guve.' Paivw is read by Bentley, Brunck” (and 
others), “who object to gavw on metrical grounds; but 
gava is regarded as allowable by Porson and Dobree, 
and is read by von Velsen and Hall-Geldart. I think on 
a point of metre Porson’s authority may be regarded as 
sufficient.” But the fact is that in £g. 300 the codices give 
kai o& pave Toic mpuraveow, and Porson (followed by Hall and 

' The passage runs in Hall and Geldart’s text— 

aAAdTpia Tolvuy aopiCer, 


wal dav@ ve Tois wmpUTaveuiy. 
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Geldart}, when ‘allowing’ gave, changed the order of the 
words from ce gave to gave oe, just on account of the a 
in the future of the verb.! Mr. Elliott would evidently 
acquiesce in gavw; but imagine Porson doing so! 
K.-Blass, I. 558, still keep the references to gavw here 
and avagava in Eurip. Bacchae, 527, where, however, after 
ii... Bath, the hortative aor. avapavw seems obviously right, 
and has been accepted by some of the best editors. 


JOHN I. BEARE. 


' Neil’s excellent note on Zg. 300 the occurrence of paéva@ in Ach. 914, 
states briefly all that need be said as to which, when writing his Excursus, he 
the quantity of the a in gavé. It would _ had apparently forgotten. 
have recalled to Mr. Elliott’s attention 





VOSTER AND J7VVS. 


i. the last number of HERMATHENA (xxxix (1913), 
pp. 404 sqq., Zhe Latin Verbal in -bilis) I uttered a 
protest against the laxity with which modern investigation 
had treated the expression of relations in a formation 
(suffix), and laid bare the mischiefs springing therefrom. 
In the following pages it will be my business to show that 
its proceedings are not entirely satisfactory where the 
relation is contained in a pair of contrasted words. 

Few students of Catullus but have heard of the weséer- 
tuus controversy. That in two places (39. 20 and gg. 6) 
the poet wrote wester when he meant /uus has been as 
stoutly asserted as it has been obstinately denied. Munro, 
as others before and since,! maintained the former. On 
the second passage he says, in words which seem to me 
still as completely justified as they did some twenty-six 
years ago (Journal of Philology, xvii, p. 254)— 


‘If uestrae is not for ‘uae here; if ‘‘uestrae saeuitiae”’ is not 
the particular rage of Iuuentius alone at being kissed, without 
the least notion of any other boy in the world having any 
share in this rage, then it seems to me any /uus in the 
language might be made out to be really a uesfer.’ (Criticisms 
and Elucidations of Catullus, p. 216.) 


If language so strong is warranted, what are we to say 
of the maintenance of an opposite view? Is there any 
ground or excuse for such blindness to patent fact; It 
would seem that there is. 


1E, g. Estaco (Statius), Schwabe, (1909), 242 sqq.), in a paper to which 
Prof. Housman (Classical Quarterly, iii regard will be had in what follows. 


H2 
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The search for parallels outside Catullus has been 
singularly unproductive. Mr. Housman (C/assical Quarterly, 
lic.) examines and disallows as irrelevant several that 
have been cited. He gives as ‘certain’ examples Ovid 
Amor. 2, 16.24, and Seneca Herc. Oet. 1513—passages 
upon which [ shall comment below. 

No mention is made of Juvenal, 13. 110 sqq., which I 
quote in full, as no commentary that I have seen touches 
on this point. 

mimum agit ille 
urbani qualem fugitiuus scurra Catulli ; 
tu miser exclamas ut Stentora uincere possis, 
uel potius, quantum Gradiuus Homericus: ‘audis, 
luppiter, haec nec labra moues cum mittere uocem 
debueris uel marmoreus uel aeneus ? aut cur 
in carbone /wo charta pia tura soluta 
ponimus et sectum uituli iecur albaque porci 
omenta ? ut uideo, nullum discrimen habendum est 
effigies inter ues/ras statuamque Vagelli.’ 


Nor are jater examples—previous, that is, to the fourth 
century—easy to discover. A long while ago J. E. B. 
Mayor sent me some references, two only of which 
were earlier. Serenus Sammonicus ap. Macrob. Saz. 
3. 16. 7, in a letter addressed to Septimius Severus 
(‘cum ad principem suum scriberet’), does indeed use 
the pluralizing adjective ‘dignatione westra’ as higher 
up ‘ut sciéés’; but there is no reason why this should 
not have been from an official epistle and written 
after the assumption of Caracalla. Another instance, 
Iul. Capitolinus Avzéoninus phil. 11, is similar. The wos 
addressed to Diocletian includes his colleague, as we 
may see by comparing Pax. iii. (where the main subject 
is Maximianus, but regard is had to Diocletian also), in 
which wus and wester alternate without being confused. 
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Nor is this the only peculiarity of the use. We 
naturally think of the vous and votre, the you and yours, 
which in more than one modern language, to the harm 
of clear expression, have supplanted the corresponding 
singular. But here the resemblance stops: wos is not 
used for tu; and the formal or respectful tone of you and 


yours as distinguished from thou and thine cannot be 


traced in wester when employed for éuzs. 

The inherent difficulty of the problem has _ been 
enhanced by the mental configuration of the inquirers. 
Possessed with the opinion instilled in the classroom that 
tuwus must refer to one person, and wes/er to several, they 
either deny the usage altogether, or do their best to limit 
it to cases in which the notion of a plurality of persons is 
plainly visible. 

On the first procedure I need now say no more; but 
the second is hardly less futile. As a rule all change 
of meaning is gradual. A sense does not snap off from 
a word; it withers away. If, then, the sense of plurality 
disappeared from wesfer, this disappearance must have 
been preceded by stages of fading or attenuation; and 
it is unmethodical to deny or ignore the existence of 
‘faded’ examples, or forcibly to insert all such among 
the instances of the first stage (uuérepoc) or the last stage 
(adc). 

Custom allows us the licence of calling wos the 
‘plural’ of ¢z. But in truth (as primitive language knew 
well) neither ¢houw nor / has a plural. ‘Ye’ is ‘Thou 
and Co.’ as ‘We’ is ‘I and Co,’ (or if we prefer the 
symbolism of algebra, Ve = Thou+ X. We = 1+ X, where 
X may have any numerical value from oO upwards). 
The difference, then, between zuus and weséer resides in the 
‘Co. This Co. may be an active or a sleeping partner, 
or, like ‘Mr. Jorkins,’ a simple shadow and nonentity. 
When he is recognized as the last, wester becomes the 
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equivalent of ¢wus, just as moster becomes the equivalent 
of meus. 

To appreciate this properly the instances must be 
classified accordingly. Where all the constituents of a 
wos are directly addressed, the plural force is at its maxi- 
mum. This may be termed the proper use of wos and 
uester. 

The ‘ plural force’ is weaker, when only one constituent 
is addressed and wos may be analyzed as Zu et 2ll2z, or tu 
et alit, or tu et nescto gut. So in ‘uos, o Calliope, precor 
adspirate canenti,’ Verg. Aen. 9. 525; ‘ uestras, Eure, domos,’ 
ib. 1. 140. Examples might easily be multiplied: but I 
will only add Lucan 8. 50 sq., ‘en ratis ad westros quae 
tendit carbasa portus ; | quid ferat ignoras,’ in apostrophe 
to Cornelia in Lesbos, ‘your and your protectors’ har- 
bours,’ or ‘ the harbours in which you have a joint interest.’ 
The principal figure, that is the real /w, is beginning to 
dominate the position. What is likely to be the effect 
of this may be gauged by what happens to ‘grammar’ in 
other circumstances where there is a dominant figure ; 
Cic. Legg. 1. 1. 1, ‘Lucus quidem ille et haec Arpinatium 
quercus agnoscitur saepe a me lectws in Mario’; Demosth. 
Steph. 1, § 85, wi vrepldnté we Kai Tae Ouyarévag ov Evesiav Toig 
tuavrov SovAorg Kai roi¢g robrou KOAaEty émixapt ov yevouevor. 

Here belongs Herc. Oet. 1512 sqq., ‘ perage nunc, 
Titan, uices | solus relictus: ille qui wes/er comes | ubique 
fueram, Tartara et manes peto.” Anyone may assert that 
here wester has travelled to the extreme limit of és. But 
if he argues for his belief, we expect something better 
than ‘No one except Titan, not Phoebe for instance, is 


'I may note in passing that it urit; Prop. 3. 16. 1: ‘nox media et 
would be an idle pursuit to draw fine dominae mihi uenit epistula ostrae’ ; 
distinctions between the plural and Ov. Avs 1.25 sqq.: ‘non ego, Phoebe, 
singular of the first person in the datas a te mihi mentior artes, nec os 
elegiac poets. See, e.g., Tib. 2.4.5: aeriae uoce monemur auis, | nec mihi 
‘et seu quid merué seu nil peccauimus, — sunt uisae Clio Cliusque sorores.” 
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here signified as the fellow-traveller of Hercules; for if 
that were so, the removal of Hercules would not cause 
Titan to be “ solus relictus.”’ This logic-chopping is quite 
beside the mark. «ester comes means ‘ accompanying you 
and all your celestial train,’ and so/us ‘ having no one (ow 
on earth) to travel with you.’ This is in the genuine ‘Ercles’ 
vein,’ as represented by our closet dramatist; and wester 
is far more vigorous than /wus. For a not dissimilar strain 
of vaunting we may compare Lucan 7. 422 sqq., ‘te geminum 
Titan procedere uidit in axem:]|haud multum terrae 
spatium restabat Eoae | ut tibi ox, tibi tota dies, tibi 
curreret aether, | omniaque errantes s¢e//ae Romana uide- 
rent. Our own Hood has a more attractive image, in 
which sun, moon, and stars all play a part: 


The stars are with the voyager 
Wherever he may sail; 

The moon is constant to her time; 
The sun will never fail, 

But follow, follow round the world, 
The green earth and the sea; 

So love is with the voyager, 
Wherever he may be ; 

So love is with the lover’s heart 
Wherever he may be. 


On the other hand, in Catullus 68. 149-152, though 
uester has perhaps not come to be equivalent to ¢uus, it is 
not far off. It is quite true that, when Catullus says ‘ hoc 
tibi quod potui confectum carmine munus | pro multis, 
Alli, redditur officiis | ne westrum scabra tangat rubigine 
nomen | haec atque illa dies atque alia atque alia,’ his 
words mean that this form will immortalize the name of 
Allius, as 49 sq. clearly show; and it is equally true that 
this name was ‘shared with the whole gens Allia.’ But 
what then? Are we to make Catullus say in fact to his 
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friend, ‘Allius, you have done me the greatest service that 
one man can render to another, and this personal debt I 
will repay by making your name immortal—no, not your 
name, let me be exact—the name of your family’? Surely 
it is obvious that, if there is any reference in uestrum nomen 
to the other Allii, that reference is quite subsidiary and 
unimportant. 

Ovid Amores 3. 1. 39 sq. (Elegy addressing Tragedy) 
should, perhaps, also come here. But in that distich ‘non 
ego contulerim sublimia carmina nostris: | obruit exiguas 
regia uestra fores, the choice of wester in the pentameter 
may have been partially affected by the contrasting nostris 
in the hexameter. At any rate the ‘Co.’ in this case is 
sufficiently shadowy. 

Again, the force of plurality will be weaker when for 
the proper appellative in the plural is substituted some 
expression from which the plurality has to be zx/ferred, as, 
for example, a collective. In Silius 3. 287 sq., ‘wos quoque 
desertis in castra mapalibus itis, | misceri gregibus 
Gaetulta sueta ferarum,’ Gaetulia, the country, is used for 
Gaetulz, its inhabitants, The substitution is not a violent 
one; and, inasmuch as a subject is conceptually stronger 
than an attribute, wos preserves its full sense of plurality, 
though not without some sense of jar to the reader. Had 
uester been the word employed, this jar would have been 
less because the possessive would have yielded more. 

The next example is not quite similar.’ Martial, 
addressing the Guadalquivir 12. 98, 1 sqq. writes ‘ Baetis, 
oliuifera crinem redimite corona, | aurea qui nitidis uellera 
tinguis aquis,| quem Bromius, quem Pallas amat, cui 
rector aquarum | Albula nauigerum per freta pandit iter, | 
ominibus laetis wes¢ras Instantius oras | intret, et hic populis 
ut prior annus eat.’ westras clearly means Baeticas. Baetis 


! Though Mr. Housman, who pro- matched by Silius iii, 287, sq.’ 
duces it, I. c. p. 247, says it is ‘exactly 
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as clearly means the river, and as clearly does not mean 
Baetic?. And the ground for the ‘ plural’ is not that Baedis 
is a province containing a number of inhabitants, but that 
it gave its name to Baefica, which was such a province. 
Here, then, the sense of plurality is fainter than in the last 
example. 

In Ov. Am. 2. 16. 23 sq.,‘non quae uirgineo portenta 
sub inguine latrant | nec timeam westros, curua Malea, 
sinus,’ it is fainter still. So far as it can be rendered, it 
means ‘the bays in your district, Malea.’ Vesfros is, in fact, 
only a more elastic Zwos. 

I now come to examples of a kind which causes trouble 
to commentators and grammarians elsewhere, those, that 
is to say, where individuals are regarded, but zxdividuals 
typical of a class. An easy instance is Verg. Aen. 11. 686 
‘siluis te, Tyrrhene, feras agitare putasti? | aduenit qui 
uestra dies muliebribus armis | uerba redarguerit.’ The 
words are those of a single ‘Tyrrhenus’; but he is a type 
of all the rest. 

Juvenal 13. 116 sqq. (supra, p. 92) will admit of similar 
explanation. Iuppiter is a type of gods in general, and 
the satirist’s expression shifts from the caréo on which is 
placed the offering to him as a single god (¢uo 116) to the 
effigies which he has as one of a number of gods (wes¢ras 119). 
Being, as he is, a type only, the shift is unimportant. 

By this way, it may well appear, Catullus came to use 
wester for (uus in 39. 17-21 ‘nunc Celtiber es; Celtiberia 
in terra | quod quisque minxit hoc sibi solet mane | dentem 
atque russam defricare gingiuam; | ut quo iste wester 
expolitior dens est | hoc te amplius bibisse praedicet loti.’ 
Your tooth {like those of your countrymen). The turn is 
not in accord with strict logic; but when did abuse trouble 
about that‘ 

Id. 71. 3 sq. ‘aemulus iste ¢wus qui uestrum exercet 
amorem, | mirifice est a te nactus utrumque malum.’ I 
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formerly (Journal of Philology \.c.) emended by reading 
‘foro qui westro.’ But possibly the text is right. If so, 
the collocation zste /uus is worth notice as presenting a 
contrast to the zs¢e uesler of the passage last discussed.' 

The evidence which we have been reviewing is adequate 
to prove a gradual development from the ‘ plural’ wes¢er of 
normal usage to the ‘singular’ wester of, e.g., Catullus gg. 6 ; 
but it is too meagre to establish any theory as to why or 
when the development took place. I should myself assent 
to the view that it was due to the influence of zos¢er? in its 
use for meus, partly because I see no other feasible explana- 
tion, but partly also because the history of human speech 
shows that words of similar sound and of associated 
meaning exert a very powerful influence upon each other. 
If so, the presence of both words in Ov. Am. 3. 1. 39 Sq. 
(above) will not be devoid of significance. It may be 
objected that there is no example in Classical Latin of aos 
being used for ¢« as mos is used for ego. To this the answer 
appears to be that it is a harsher discord with facts to call 
the single person who stands before me ye than to speak 
otf myself, whose relations are not to be determined by 
the hearer, as we. ‘This, as already said, is a weightier 
consideration where the personal than where the possessive 
pronoun is concerned. 


J. P.. POSTGATE. 
September 28, 1914. 


1 As to the uncertainty of Ov. Her. — cept through the pronunciation woster, 
9. 1 and 19, 62, I agree with Mr. and it may well be that in the sense of 
Housman, I.c. p. 248. tuus it was always so pronounced, and 


* In the foregoing discussion I have, should therefore so be written. Un- 
for the sake of simplicity, used the fortunately, owing to the abbreviation 
ordinary spelling wester. I must there- a and for other reasons, a distinction 
fore add here that the change of — is now untraceable. 
meaning 1s incomprehensible to me ex- 
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THE SIMPLE-COMPLEX, WITH REMARKS ON 
SOME OF M. BERGSON’S IDEAS. 


I. 


HE relation between the simple and the complex 
is the fundamental conception in Logic, i.e. in 
Philosophy, so far as it is concerned with a conceptual 
view of reality. It seems to me that most of the higher 
disputes are due to a confusion of thought on this subject. 
It is generally assumed as an axiom that ‘simple’ and 
‘complex’ are opposed, contradictory or contrary concep- 
tions, and the émfasse to which we are brought by this 
assumption is shown in Kant’s second antinomy. In this 
way past systems of philosophy have tended to become 
grouped under the’ two opposite classes of pluralism 
(with its attendant empiricism) and conceptual monism. 
Perhaps the traditional accounts of Heraclitus and the 
Eleatics represent this opposition in its clearest form. 
The Platonic- Hegelian hierarchy of ideas contained under 
the Absolute Idea aims at solving the problem, but it is 
not necessary to fly so high. The atomism of Democritus is 
essentially pluralistic, his attempt to introduce unified com- 
plexity leading him to the contradiction of hypostatizing 
the nonentity of empty Space. Spinoza’s monism leans 
towards the opposite extreme, and he has often been 
criticised, perhaps unfairly, for leaving no room for the 
individual. Leibniz fully appreciated the difficulty, and 
to overcome it he invented the monads, each of which is 
a mirotr de Cunivers, and contains implicitly the whole of 
the past and future. 
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The difficulty is mitigated if we recognize that szmple 
and complex are not contradictory conceptions, but inseparable. 
Each taken by itself is a necessary abstraction, but falling 
into each other they give birth to the concrete conception 
of the Szmple-Complex, which indeed is not only their 
offspring but their parent. 

That the simple is also complex, and the complex 
simple, may be illustrated by the methods of modern 
geometry. We may start with the jfocut as the simple 
element of Space, and we then regard lines and figures as 
complexes of points. This is the method used in ordinary 
Cartesian geometry, where curves are defined as Jocz or 
groups of points. On the other hand, we may equally well 
start with lines or curves as the elements of Space—the 
simples; and points and figures are then regarded as 
complexes. Thus, for example, if the straight line be taken 
as the simple, any point is a complex uniquely associated 
with the straight lines passing through it, and a figure is a 
complex uniquely associated with all the straight lines 
which touch its boundary. This is the method used in 
‘tangential co-ordinates,’ where a point is defined as the 
intersection of two straight lines, and a curve as the 
envelope of a group of straight lines. Finally, the method 
of reciprocation, which by setting up a one-to-one corre- 
spondence between points and straight lines shows that 
these two methods are really one, illustrates the fact that 
whatever element we start with, it is just as much complex 
as simple. A point is not an invisible nonentity; its 
position contains within itself an endless complexity. 

Reality is Szmple-Complex, and nothing but failure can 
result to philosophy from supposing that anything can be 
analysed into simple non-complex elements, or from 
denying that simple elements exist. In practical life, in 
science, and not less in philosophy, analysis into the simple 
is useful and inevitable, but the very complexity of this 
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analysis is itself proof if it were required that in the world 
as it really is the simple is complex. From the point of 
view of scientific and popular practice it is no doubt 
incorrect to say that water is as simple as its constituents 
hydrogen and oxygen, because the terms are used other- 
wise for the sake of convenience. But if we look into the 
matter more closely, we see that the proposition, “‘ Water is 
a special chemical combination of hydrogen and oxygen,” 
tells us of a predicate possessed by hydrogen and oxygen 
as much as by water, and thus is a part of the read defini- 
tion of each, and shows that each is a complex involving 
relations to the other two. The question whether there 
are distinct elements in the chemical sense is not to the 
point ; there are, at all events, no non-complex elements 
in the philosophical or objective sense. 

The illustration just given recalls an inquiry which is 
now commonly raised in text-books on logic, ‘Is the 
judgment or the concept the unit of thought?” It appears 
to be assumed that if the one is the unit of thought the 
other cannot be. The normal view tends to regard the 
concept as fundamental, It may be argued, for instance, 
that the judgment, “ Brass has a specific gravity of eight,” 
is a complex involving the simpler elements ‘brass,’ 
‘specific gravity, ‘eight,’ which are here regarded as static 
concepts known independently of the judgment. But this 
is to confuse reality with our knowledge thereof. This 
judgment is just as much a constituent of brass as brass 
is of the judgment. A concept is defined by all the 
judgments into which it enters; and in this sense it may 
be said to be a complex of judgments, it being supposed 
that there are certain elementary simple judgments to 
which a concept is reducible. Hence some are led to 
think that the judgment and not the concept is the unit 
of thought, But the truth is that both opinions are one- 
sided: the relation between judgment and concept is reciprocal, 
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and is analogous to the relation between the line and 
the point; both may be regarded either as simple or as 
complex, and the truth of each consists in their mutual 
union as a simple-complex, 

The Simple-Complex is no doubt an ideal of thought, 
though it is an objective reality. It is a kind of all- 
pervading category, or rather it is ‘he category into which 
all must fit, though in no single instance does the fitting 
present itself to consciousness in full detail. It has often 
been said that we can know nothing completely without 
knowing everything, and this may be true (though partial 
knowledge is not thereby excluded), because the complexity 
of any individual thing may involve its relations to all 
other things. 

All systems of philosophy revolve about this point. The 
outworn problem of the origin of knowledge springs from 
the false supposition that there must be certain non- 
complex elements from which our knowledge is constructed. 
By empiricists of Locke’s type these elements are said to 
be isolated and distinct impressions or sensations, from 
which knowledge is built just as a house is built out of 
bricks. But when it comes to be recognised that an 
architect, a plan, and workmen are just as essential as 
bricks, the a priort elements are brought to the rescue. 
Thus Kant, who to a large extent is open to the charge of 
mechanism, presents us with an array of a prior? categories, 
which, being irreducible and standing alone, are to be 
regarded as simple, non-complex elements of knowledge. 
Provided, then, with a host of noii-complex sensations, and 
a number of non-complex conceptions, we build up know- 
ledge by imposing the latter on the former. And so what 
Bergson describes as le mécanisme cinématographique de la 
pensée goes on, and perhaps will always continue, so long 
as thinkers write down their thoughts on paper. Each 
system as it loses its novelty—whether for the age or for 
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the individual—becomes frozen unless it carries with it 
the immortal fire of the Simple-Complex. 


ii. 


Thought is for ever warring on behalf of the Simple- 
Complex against its undying enemies the merely simple 
and the merely complex; and the greatest systems of 
philosophy are re-births of that which contains all 
within itself, and itself within all things. Of those 
living thinkers who have been able to write with such 
force and perseverance that the world will listen to them, 
Henri Bergson stands the highest; and it is fortunate 
that the architecture of his thought cannot be destroyed 
by the siege-guns of Teutonic culture. Since the Golden 
Age of German philosophy—of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel—no such bold and vigorous presentment of the 
claims of the Simple-Complex has been made as we 
find in L’£volution Créatrice. Though my words may 
suggest that the Simple-Complex is an _ abstract 
conception, it is clearly nothing of the sort; it can 
scarcely be thought of as a conception, since it is a reality, 
and if we try to conceptualise and illustrate, it is only 
because we cannot otherwise talk or think about it. But 
since our view of it is incomplete and obscure, we regard 
its objective reality as a distant goal toward which we 
are guided by imperfect conceptions. In this way the 
cinematographic method, which Bergson attributes as a 
defect to all his predecessors, is inevitable. In his own 
system Duration, /’é/an vital, evolution, and so on are 
imperfect conceptions touching here and there the full 
reality of the Simple-Complex. 

M. Bergson insists specially on the concreteness of 
the Simple-Complex under the name of Duration. We 
have seen that there are no real non-complex elements; 
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and he brings this out very forcibly in showing the 
abstract nature of instants of time, of particles of matter, 
and of mechanical systems. The philosophical error 
against which he sets his face, and which he terms 
mechanism, consists in trying to construct the Simple- 
Complex out of elements that are merely simple.’ 
Clearly such an attempt must fail, since a group of simple 
elements can never be thought of as anything else until 
a principle of fusion is introduced by which they cease 
to be mere simples. This “atomic”’ method cannot be 
applied anywhere, not even in the spheres of number, 
mechanics, and physics, where Bergson seems to think 
it is at home. A _ cardinal number, for example, is 
supposed to be a group of distinct entities, each indepen- 
dent of the entire number. But in the concrete this is 
never true, as we can see by taking practical instances ; 
for example, the loss of £20 may be very serious to a 
poor man, but a mere trifle to a man of means. Soin 
general the meaning, the essence, of an _ individual 
member of a class is affected by the number of the 
members in the class, and the easiest illustration of 
the merely simple fails us. And so in mechanics, if 
forces were merely simples we could not speak of two 
forces having a resultant, since they could never combine ; 
nor would it be otherwise if we said that both forces are 
abolished, and each is replaced by a third force—their 
resultant—because that would be attributing to each force 
a highly complex power of suicide followed by joint 
creation ! 

In this connexion M. Bergson’s doctrine of /’é/an vital 
may be noticed. Many strong objections could be urged 
against this, but the most futile is that which exclaims 


! See,e.g., his criticism ofthe evolu- cutting up the past into pieces, and 
tionism of Spencer, whom he accuses — then putting them together again like 
of trying to construct the present by a mosaic. 
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that it is no explanation of life to say that it is produced 
by a vital impulse. This is perfectly true; in fact it is not, 
and never can be, any explanation of anything to say 
anything about it. We may, however, be able to get a 
general conception of what is actually the case. The 
conception of ?élan vifal is introduced as a via media 
between mechanism and finalism, or, rather, as a position 
superior to both. Unfortunately there is a good deal of 
obscurity in his treatment of the subject, or perhaps I am 
not able to see the point. Mechanism and finalism are 
both condemned on the ground that they assume that 
all is given. But it seems a mere truism to say that all 
is given, in the sense that the future will be what it will 
be, even if no one can foresee it. As Leibniz says, le présent 
est gros de favenir. On the other hand, if it means that we 
cannot exist in the future before the time comes, this also 
is an obvious truth. The opposition raised here seems to 
be between necessity and freedom regarded as indetermin- 
ism—the constant creation of entirely new realities and 
experiences. On this principle (indeterminism) we might 
say that the forms of life were simply new creations come 
from nowhere. The ddan vital is introduced to escape 
from such an unsatisfactory and casual doctrine. Itisa 
kind of objective Form, or Idea, having a causal force, and 
the material forms of life are produced through its attempts 
to materialise itself. Here, then, we have a dualism—on 
the one hand this /mudse, spiritual in nature, and on the 
other inert matter. Does the Impulse create the laws 
according to which matter moves and changes, or does it 
“adapt” these laws as a human intelligence? Whatever 
answer be given, the Vital Impulse has to be regarded as 
a causal force in time, and so in matter, and thus partakes 
of the nature of mechanical causality as ordinarily under- 
stood. Living forms on this view are the resultant of 


blind material forces (perhaps only forces of inertia) 
HERMATHENA—VOL., XVIII. I 
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combining with the directive force of the Life Impulse. This 
is probably what M. Bergson meant, and, on the whole, it 
seems to agree with the facts of experience better than 
any other conception. Life of all forms appears to be 
constantly struggling to assert itself against the inertia 
of matter, and intelligence and foresight are only weapons 
in this self-assertion. The Impulse has, indeed, some 
indescribable design; but the form in which this design is 
implanted in matter cannot be foreseen. 

In this view, then, the ¢éan is, in a sense, both 
mechanical and finalistic. Mechanical because it becomes 
a material force combining with the forces of inertia, or, 
perhaps (unless life is the source of all movement in 
matter) with the active kinetic forces of matter. It is 
finalistic because the impulse is a design or form striving 
to express itself in matter. 

The conception of the élan vital appears to serve 
another purpose in philosophy. The error of the 
mechanical view is not, I think, the supposition that 
all is given (except in a special sense) ; it is rather, as I 
have suggested, the attempt to deduce the Simple- 
Complex of the present from past purely simple elements 
having no complexity. Now the am is itself a Simple- 
Complex existing from all eternity, and in no sense 
reducible to non-complex elements. Its causality is not 
the accidental or deliberate conjunction of non-complex 
elements ; it is rather the resultant of the clash between 
a force possessing form and idea with formless force or 
inertia. 

This dualism seems to be prominent in certain passages 
of L’ Evolution Créatrice; but later on, puzzled by the old 
problems, Bergson strives to give a monistic derivation of 
matter. On p. 252 (E. T.) we find matter described as 
“congealed parts of its own [the vital current’s} substance 
which it carries along its course”; and again (p. 253), 
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when “the creative current is momentarily interrupted,” 
there is “a creation of matter.” Here we have a new way 
of expressing some old theories—the Platonic doctrine 
that matter drags down the soul, andis a negation; and 
the associated theory that evil is a negation. It also 
reminds us of Fichte. For him the Ego is the prime 
reality; but since the Ego cannot logically stand alone, 
it must “ posit” a non-Ego; Mind creates external matter 
to provide something wherein to realise itself. Bergson’s 
theory is, however, not quite the same as these, and is 
hardly possible to crystallize ; he is attempting to make 
definite to himself and others something in “the vague 
fringe of intuition,” where the highest truths lie concealed. 
It would appear that matter is due to the /aziness of the 
life-impulse, a kind of fall from the ideal state of endless 
activity, the immaterial energies of the Divine nature. 
But if Duration zs the energy of the life-current, how can it 
ever cease? And if it had never ceased, would there be no 
matter, and would nothing exist except the vital-impulse ? 
And if this were so, would this impulse be anything, and 
would it be conscious or unconscious? We cannot say; 
all this language is metaphorical, but even metaphors 
should convey a meaning. At all events it indicates in 
Bergson’s philosophy an attempt to arise out of his earlier 
dualism, and to make life the fundamental reality. That 
all life is a struggle with matter, and that human life is 
such a struggle to obtain well-being even by inward 
conflicts—in which the end is not the destruction of life as 
such, but the attempt to replace one materialised form of 
life by another, in which matter is both the enemy and 
the weapon used, but chiefly the enemy—all this we may, 
if we like, describe by saying that material difficulties 
hinder the energies of life; but to say that matter is 
due to an interruption of the life-spirit seems rather an 
inversion of the certain truth that the interruption of the 


life-spirit is caused by its inadequate control over matter. 
I2 
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M. Bergson’s theory of Freedom is very attractive, 
though it is more poetical than philosophical in its 
disregard of conceptual exactitude. The older theory of 
freedom as self-development was, I think, first put forward 
by Spinoza, and then by Leibniz. Kant with his Autonomy 
gave it a new lease of life, and the modern neo-Hegelians 
or pseudo-Hegelians, whichever they are, would have it 
to be acomplete reconciliation with necessary law. Action 
is free when it follows from the true self, and since it is 
an expression of what the self zs, it is also necessary. 
There are various difficulties in this view, and a serious 
ethical question arises: If the good man is he who acts 
freely, then he is moving in the perpetual circle surrounding 
the narrow domain of his own self; so he cannot create new 
values, but must always live within reach of his mother’s 
apron-strings. Of course it may be replied that the self is 
infinite, or that it is social, and so forth; but when the 
doctrine gets crystallized, it is open to the objection I 
mention. A more vital, if less logical, doctrine of Freedom 
appears in Nietzsche, James, and Bergson. Nietzsche’s 
whole philosophy wags meant to be a “transvaluation of 
values,” an upsetting of traditional morality and traditional 
religion, with the object of making new spiritual discoveries 
which would increase the joy and delight of human life. 
The “over-man” doctrine about which we hear so much 
was not, I think, a fundamental principle with him, but 
rather a practical method—he thought the only possible 
method—of effecting this transformation of values. With- 
out such a method directed by a strong hand, or perhaps 
by a military oligarchy, a revolution in moral traditions 
could only lead to anarchy. And so Freedom for Nietzsche, 
if he were ever consistent (and he never was), would have 
meant the pursuit of new values free from the shackles of 
conventional morality. 

James, here as elsewhere, deliberately confounds “value” 
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and “fact”; but as I do not intend to enter into a criticism 
of Pragmatism, it will be enough to point out that he 
approves (and thereby proves) the ordinary view of Free- 
dom on the ground that it offers the possibility of something 
new. Ina story I read lately, a staid and well-tried butler 
deliberately slips a piece of ice down his master’s neck, 
and then explains, with profuse apologies, that he simply 
could not help it; he felt that he must just for once break 
the routine of thirteen decorous years, and do something 
entirely new. This, then, is James’s Freedom—the intro- 
duction of novelty, the giving up of any habit, good or 
bad. 

Freedom as creation is at the very foundation of 
M. Bergson’s doctrine of Duration and Evolution. Not 
only the person is free, but in a more complete sense so is 
the whole march of events. Le femps est [invention ov il 
n'est yrten du lout. Duration, which is best illustrated in 
miniature by life and consciousness, is a constant new- 
birth. One is accustomed in times of peace to think that 
it is only for the growing child that every simple thing has 
the charm of novelty, but M. Bergson shows us that for him 
who really lives in concrete Duration all things are new. 
Everything is always new under the sun, including the 
sun itself, which is re-lit every instant. One is reminded 
of the sayings ascribed to Heraclitus ; but only a superficial 
view could identify M. Bergson’s doctrine with the ele- 
mentary speculations of a pre-Platonist. For Heraclitus 
the world was a river without any banks; change without 
permanence. For Kant the world was a canal, with a 
tow-path on either side, the same all the way; change, 
and alongside of it a changeless permanent. Duration as 
conceived by Bergson is something very different from 
either of these ; it is a river flowing freely and tortuously 
between ever-varying banks, and fed with streams that 
increase the flood. It is change and growth without loss 
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of substance. For using metaphors I make no apology ; 
though I have been told that they obscure the issue. 
Bergson’s own method is highly metaphorical, and it may 
be the only way of introducing new conceptions from the 
land of spiritual intuitions. He compares Duration to a 
rolling snow-ball, which accumulates new substance with- 
out losing the old. It is like a man with an absolutely 
perfect memory who is always acquiring fresh knowledge.' 
Duration is growth in which all the past is preserved. 


Ill. 


At least two well-established and comfortable, but in- 
adequate, metaphysical principles are shaken by Bergson’s 
theory of Duration. Ex nzhilo nihil fit is one of them, 
and the other is the principle of necessary connexion, with 
its respectable twin-brother the uniformity of Nature. 
Both of these are excellent in practical life; but as 
ultimate principles they mean little more than this: 
that if there were nothing, then there could be nothing 
else. It seems to me that the concept of necessity or 
necessary connexion has only a pragmatic or ethico- 
psychological meaning, having a practical bearing on 
the future, derived (not logically but intuitionally) from 
our experience of the past. But when we cease to regard 
it asa merely practical or personal stimulus, the necessary 
seems to become indistinguishable from the actual. 
From this aspect it means no more to say that a past 
event must have taken place than to say that it dd take 
place. The inductive logicians of the Victorian era, fired 
with the desire to crystallize the methods by which so 


* The doctrine that the present con- tains the future in germ, and this 
tains the past was taught by Leibniz, seems to be the vital distinction in 
but he also held that the present con- _Bergson’s system. 
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much advance had been made in physical science, set up 
the dogma of the Uniformity of Nature in the proposition, 
“The same cause produces the same effect.” If this 
proposition be regarded with logical exactitude, it may be 
accepted as true; butit is really quite as meaningless as, and 
no truer than, the statement, “ Potatoes on the moon talk 
in the French language,” because under no circumstances 
can the same cause recur. And if the proposition is 
taken in a rough practical sense as signifying that 
“similar causes produce similar effects,” it is really false ; 
a lighted match, for example, may cause your dinner to 
be cooked, or your house to be burnt down. Practical 
scientists do not pin their faith to any such absolute 
general principle; they proceed by intuition growing out 
of past experience. On the whole, Hume’s attack on the 
idea of necessary connexion was justified, and Kant’s 
philosophy (sublime though it was) collapsed in a vain 
attempt to reconcile this idea with an impossible mixture 
of Sunday-school free-will and philosophic autonomy. 
The conception of necessary connexion is too abstract 
and mechanical to explain the concrete order of Duration, 
and it must be abandoned in philosophy unless it can be 
joined to the idea of creative freedom. 

Here, then, is the difficulty which those who carry on 
the work of M. Bergson will have to face. ‘The future is 
entirely new; it is free creation; and the metaphor of the 
rolling snowball is misleading, because the snowball of 
Duration gathers volume not from a store already created, 
nor from itself, but from nowhere. Why does not Time 
stop through want of material, and events cease to flow? 
The concepts of causality and self-evolution have been 
offered us, and they are better than nothing in the abstract 
world. Mechanism, finalism, the é/am vztal forcing its way 
into inertia—all these are better than nothing. The 
Democritean conception of the world as a group of eternal 
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atoms obeying eternal laws in eternal space explains the 
novelty of events by novelty in the mutual positions of the 
atoms. The finalistic view grants to an eternal Conscious 
Being the power of imposing ideas on matter. The élan 
vital is the eternal strife of Life to realise itself in the 
physical world. So long as we give eternal power to 
anything or anybody we can solve any problem by the 
deus ex machina. 

From the pragmatic or practical point of view, moral 
freedom is an important working conception; but if we 
consider the matter objectively (or abstractly if you like), 
the antithests between necessity and freedom as new creation 
ts resolved into the non-existent antithesis between the non- 
stmple and the non-complex. Yo say that a free act is one 
creating new reality not arising from the past is in its 
extreme form akin to the fallacy of asserting the possi- 
bility of non-complex elements of reality. On the other 
hand, the mechanical theory of causality, which would 
explain events wholly by their necessary connexion 
with preceding events, is equivalent to denying the 
existence of simple elements; it describes reality as a 
uniform rod of steel. 

It is not the business of philosophy to explain anything, 
but to discover difficulties, and to use fluent categories to 
embrace those difficulties. The conception of the Simple- 
Complex is such a fluent category, possessing a strong 
nucleus of stability. 

Hobbes says somewhere that men and animals are 
free in the same sense, because they not only can but 
must do what they will. This is of course the mechanical 
view—the rod of steel; but if we use the free in the sense 
of the simple, the newly created, we may go further and 
say that every individual thing is free in virtue of its 
simplicity, which gives it a character distinct from every- 
thing else, and absolutely inexplicable. This all-pervading 
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but rather obvious truth is at the foundation of empirical 
and observational science. The attempt to deduce the 
simple character of any thing from the character of other 
things is, on the face of it, impossible. On the other hand, 
when we say that a thing is necessary, we mean to assert 
that it is not merely simple, but also complex ; it is in fact 
the Simple-Complex. But our experience is of such an 
abstract kind that we cannot perceive the complete simple- 
complexity of anything, and we must be satisfied with 
less. An ideal is before us which can never be realised. 


IV. 


If we pursue the matter further, it becomes concrete 
and practical, for the problem now is to find or create 
those images and experiences which will express partially 
or symbolically the Simple-Complex. Intelligence as it 
develops necessarily strives to move in this direction, 
towards its own ideal—the concentration of the many, of 
the merely complex, into the Simple-Complex.  voiec, 
Aristotle says, is ro évorowwv ; but this is only true in the 
sense that Mind strives to bring about concrete conditions 
that approximate towards the ideal of the concentration 
and preservation of its individual manifestations. The 
ideal may not be good; it may not really make life more 
agreeable ; the attempt may fail through impotence or 
wrong methods; but the inherent nature of Mind is to 
struggle to assert this principle. 

We may illustrate this by present conditions and by 
the past. The Roman Empire was an effort to realise 
the Simple-Complex, or rather to create an approximation 
thereto in society. Napoleon aimed at the same end. 
So did Nietzsche; his method was that by plain living, 
healthy exercise, and plenty of fighting the race should 
produce one man to typify the Simple-Complex, and then 
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all would be easy in society. The Christian idea is not 
dissimilar, the difference being that the one points to the 
past, and the other looks to the future. The Teutons, 
judging by what one reads, want to make Teutonism the 
type or symbol of the Simple-Complex, but mechanism is 
the great vice of Germany, and her schemes must fail 
since they are out of touch with reality; the evolution of 
the é/an vital cannot be directed by the most cunning 
intelligence, for the complexity of things which may seem 
to be understood in detail gives rise to a simple element, 
a mew creation which cannot be foreseen. The unfortunate 
people of that great nation, stuffed by uneducated generals 
and over-educated professors, who (and not only German 
professors) have taught that history, sociology, and 
psychology are sciences as exact as geometry and physics 
and as applicable in practice, have come to believe that 
humanity is a large machine and that they can turn the 
handle of evolution. ‘Their philosophy is no longer free, 
but chained to politics; and these absurd fictions are 
invented to strengthen the hands of a small clique who 
do not represent the nation. The mechanical World-State, 
a horrid Frankenstein monster, would turn and rend its 
creators, and perhaps this is what is actually taking place. 
Bergson’s ideas have an excellent application to present 
conditions, and give good grounds for hope; for though 
new creations of the future cannot be foreseen, we may 
safely prophesy, following his suggestions, that the free 
spirit of human life cannot be imprisoned in a cage 
constructed by the political engineers of Germany. 


REGINALD A. P. ROGERS. 








ACHARNIANS 1093. 
dpxnorpides, TA Pirtad’ “Appodiov, xadai, 


In my edition of this play I ventured to read dpynotpidec 
& ai “ pidral’ ‘Apuddi’ od,” Kadai, ‘fair dancing-girls, who 
are dogs at the “dearest Harmodius” catch. But Pro- 
fessor Beare has shown, in this number of HERMATHENA, 
that the ‘ Harmodius’ was a war-tune, and so out of place 
dans cette galére. He reads cad for xadai, viz., ‘He (the 
priest) does not invite the “dearest Harmodius.”’ ‘This is 
attractive, but the personification seems slightly unnatural 
in such a context, and I should expect the ‘ Harmodius’ 
to be in the construction of the rest of the enumeration, 
viz., associated with mapa (1091) or éorivy mapcoxevacpéva 
(1089). I suggest with some confidence dpynorpidec, TO 
“pital “Apudd’” ob pada, ‘ dancing-girls, the ‘dearest 
Harmodius’’—no, to be sure, not that.’ Even if the 
words are outside the construction, the ellipse of the verb 
is usual with ob pada, cp. Vesp. 115 sqq. (with my note)— 

Kal pata pev Adyoust TapapvGovpevos 

avéreOev avrov wy popetv tpiBdvior 

pnd e&cévar Ovpal’ 6 & ovk éreiBero. 

elr’ airov dréAov KaxdBap’, 6 8’ ob pada. 
‘ Then he washed and purified him, but the “divil a bit of 
him.” ’ 

For the confusion of M with K, which was very 
common in minuscule MSs., see my edition of the Vespae 
1091, Crit. App., and Cobet, Var. Lect., pp. 52, 358. 

Professor Beare retains ra, which may be right; but it 
seems to me more probable that rds was changed to ra 
when ¢iATa# was interpreted as giArara, ‘ pets.’ 


W. J. M. STARKIE. 
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ANAPHORIC 6 rowirog IN ARISTOTLE. 


“Been Bernays’ korrecte Interpretation, dass 
J Towvrog mit dem Artikel nie etwas anderes heisse 
als ‘dieser,’ héchstens bloss riickweisend ‘solcher,’ ist 
nicht aufzukommen.” So writes Finsler’ in his very 
readable, and in some ways excellent, treatise, Platon 
und die Aristotelische Poetik. Butcher,? too, seems to 
agree with Bernays, whom, however, in this connexion, 
he does not name. “roy rootrwy” [in the famous 
xaQaporg passage], he says, “has given rise to much 
misunderstanding. It is not ‘all such emotions,’ or 
‘these and such like emotions,’ but by a frequent and 
idiomatic use, ‘the aforesaid emotions, namely, pity 
and fear. It is with these, and these only, that Tragedy 
is concerned throughout the Poed/scs.” Gomperz, in his 
translation of the /oetik, interprets in the same way, 
rendering rv tev rowitwv tabnuatwy KaBapow by “die 
Entladung dieser Affekte.” Hence we have at least 
three very good authorities in agreement that twv 
rowovrwy, not only here, but as a matter of Greek idiom 
in general, means simply ‘these, or ‘the aforesaid.’ 
The influence of Bernays seems to have carried the 
others with him. Prof. Bywater does not adopt this 
view of the meaning of ray rootrwyv. Indeed he makes 
no allusion to it in his note on the passage. We may 
conjecture that he believed it to be unworthy of serious 
notice. It seems, however, to have made great strides 
towards becoming an article of faith. For this reason, 


1p. 79. ? Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, p. 2407. 
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and in the belief that Bernays’ view of ray roodtrav, 
however convenient for certain interpreters of the xaQapac 
passage @aw! SiapvAdrrovrec, is false, I have examined 
all cases of the anaphoric use of roevtog with the 
article in three works of Aristotle —the Vicomachean Ethics, 
the De Anima, and the Poettk. So far is Bernays’ 
translation from finding support, as Finsler says, “on 
nearly every page of Aristotle,” that, so far as I have gone, 
there are very few places, indeed, in which it is even plaus- 
ible ; that in these it is fallacious ; and that there is hardly 
one in which the sense intended by the writer would not 
suffer, or in which we should not slip off the true line of 
his thought, if we took ra roaidra strictly in the sense of 
‘these,’ or ‘the aforesaid, things (whatever they may be). 

I propose to show this, so far as the works above 
mentioned are concerned. 


First, let us see exactly what the point at issue is. The 
Those who would render ra rowira by ‘these, or ‘the “ifference 
aforesaid’ [things], preclude reference to aught except 
the things actually named, treating the words as if 
identical with ratra ra. Those with whom I agree, and 
who would translate by ‘such things,’ or ‘such things as 
those aforesaid,’ enlarge the reference indefinitely, but 
within the limits of a conception or class-term. For 
example, suppose two things, x and y, to have been 
mentioned, and ra roravra to follow in the text: the one 
party would deny that ra roira refers to any single 
thing beyond these two, x and y; the other would take 
the pronoun to refer also to all other members of a class to 
which x and y belong. The latter would urge that ra 
rotavra implies reference to a quality or mowdrn¢ common 
not only to x and y, but to other, indefinitely numerous, 


1 What any such @éo1s is, or how far purely grammatical inquiry to which 
it is justifiable, does not concern the — we shall confine ourselves here. 





Import- 
ance 

of this 
difference 
in the 

* Poetik ’ 
passage. 
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members of their class. This, they would argue, is the 
plain and obvious force of ra rovatra; and in dealing with 
a writer like Aristotle, whose use of terms is exact, it is 
never wise to depart, or try to escape, from the plain and 
grammatical meaning of words in order to interpret a 
passage in accordance with a preconceived theory. Thus, 
in the passage for which Bernays’ rule was enunciated,' 
the reference in rwv rowbrwy is absolutely restricted by him 
and those who agree with him to zAeoe and pdPBo¢ alone. 
Pity and fear become the only rafjuara subjected to the 
calapne, not pity and fear together with indefinite other 
ralipara, having a common wodrne with these. 


Finsler, on the strength of this restricted interpretation 
of ra roravra, Contrasts Aristotle’s with Plato’s account of 
the wasnara excited by tragic poetry. He refers to Plato’s 
Phedrus* and Republic as showing that Plato regarded 
pity and terror as merely the two opposite poles of the 
class of feeling aroused by Tragedy, or tragic poetry; but 
“ Aristoteles dagegen beschrankt sich auf Mitleid und 
Furcht.” Plato, that is, admitted into his conception of 
Tragedy the excitation not only of pity and terror, but 
of all the wza@juara which lie between these extremes. 
Aristotle admitted these extremes alone. The supposed 
restriction of the feelings aroused by tragedy to these two, 
pity and terror, is then made by Finsler a basis of attack 
upon Aristotle, whose taste is represented as cramped 
by his meticulous morality, and compared unfavourably 
with the perfect aesthetic sensibility of Plato, Pity and fear 
are, indeed, awakened, says Finsler, but are by no means 
the only feelings awakened by tragedy.‘ This criticism 

'De Arte Poetica, 144927, 8° boca’ HAAG ToLadTa, Kal SiddoKwr alta 
€A¢€ov Kal @dBov mepaivovaa -riv Tay tpayw@dias woinow oltera wmapadiddva. 
ToOUTwY TaOnuaTwr Kabaporr. 3 Rep. iii, 387. 


2268c. phoes oixtpas Kal rov- 4 pp. 129-134. 
vavriov ad poBepas Kal amweiAntixas, 
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hinges upon the interpretation of ra roratra, and illustrates 
the importance of the grammatical question here to be 
investigated. 

At present I have no intention of doing more than 
inquiring whether ray rovovrwy can be grammatically in- 
terpreted to support this view, yet in the words 60a 7’ a\Aa 
rovtra Plato himself manifestly generalizes from the two 
ra0iuara, virtually alluded to as ro vixrpdv and rb pofendr, 
to all ‘such’ others, all others ‘ of the same kind,’ i.e., all 
which lie between the évavria constituted, according to 
him, by pity and terror. If, however, Plato meant this, is 
it not @ priort likely that by r@y rowbrwy Aristotle meant 
the same thing? I venture, indeed, to think that ra» 
rowbvtwy in the caBapore passage actually echoes the doa 
r a@AAda rowavra of Plato in the Phaedrus; so that, even 
apart from questions of grammar, there is here no just 
ground whatever for the charge of aesthetic or psycho- 


logical narrowness brought by Finsler or others against 
Aristotle as compared with Plato. 
At the very least, however, an interpretation of ra 


rowavra which treats it as = rajra ra, in order to found 
criticisms like those of Finsler, needs careful examination. 
In what follows, instances will be multiplied to show 
that ra rora in Aristotle is never thus equivalent to 
ravra ra. ta Toavra always bears to ravra the relation 
which ‘such’ bears to ‘the aforesaid’ in our legal docu- 
ments. Like the English ‘the aforesaid,’ ratra properly 
designates the identical things already named, and neither 
more nor less; while, like the English ‘ such,’ ra rocatra 
always has explicit or implicit reference to a definition, 
and covers briefly all the (of course, numerically indefinite) 
things which come under the definition. Sometimes Aris- 
totle’s definitions are given partly by denotation, and 
partly by connotation. It is thus, for example, that he 
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defines 7a9y.!_ ra rovavra is a brief and summary way of 
referring to the remainder of the denotation when a few 
specimens have been given. Thus gof30¢ and EAgog seem to 
me to include, for Aristotle, the various ra9jpuara contained 
in the yévoc described? as ric él gatvopnév@ xaxy AvTn, Of 
which they are the self-regarding and other-regarding, and, 
so far, the opposite, extremes. It is clear enough that fear 
is self-regarding, and that pity is other-regarding ; but 
it is equally true for Aristotle that both extremes are 
at one in the unity of the yévoc. They partake of a 
common zodrnc. Moreover, the yévog cannot be exhaus- 
tively set out per enumerationem. There are innumerable 
raOyuara, or forms of feeling, included between fear and 
pity, and homogeneous with both. Most of these forms 
of feeling have no distinctive names in Greek or any 
language. Who shall say by what degrees, for example, 
‘pity’ gradually, according to Aristotle’s doctrine, intensi- 
fies itself into, and becomes, ‘fear,’ in proportion as ‘the 
other,’ for whom it is felt, is more and more nearly identi- 
fied® with ‘self’? Yet these wa@juara, or gradations of Aban 
émi patvonévy kax@, though not all distinguished by names, 
are all realized in living experience; they all vibrate, 
like so many chords, to the touch of the tragic poet ; and 
it might be shown that, in 144927, all of them are 
comprised under rev rowtrwv rabnuarwv, the potential 
denotation of the whole yévog which lies between the 
two ivavria, tAcog and doc. Here, however, I will lay 
aside psychological considerations, and examine the force 


UN. E, 110521 Aéyw 5& maby pmev 
émOuuiay opynvy poBov Odpaos dvov 
xapav piriav uiocos wdébov (HAov EAcov 
(so far by denotation), and then daws ofs 
éwetat dor) Kal Avan (by connotation). 

? Rhet. 1382*21, 1385>13. 

3 Cf. Rhet. 138618 éAgovor 5é Tovs 
Te yvwpinous av uh opddpa eyybs dow 


oixerdtnte’ wept 5& Tovtous Sowep wept 
aito’s méAAovras ~xovow, i.e. o- 
Bovvrat. 

* These are évaytia in two ways: 
(2) as self-regarding and as other- 
regarding ; (5) 7rd dewdv exxpovotixdy 
Tov éA€ov (1386423). 
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of ra roavra merely from the grammatical or logical 
standpoint in the passages where it occurs anaphorically 
in the works above named, with or without a substantive. 
First of all, a list of these passages is here given for the 
convenience of anyone who may choose to form an 


independent judgment. 


If the list does not contain all 


the instances which occur in these three works, it comes 


very near doing so. 


No case in point has been inten- 


tionally omitted, though a few may have been overlooked. 


109410. 
109538. 

10957. 

1098424. 

10997. 

11002. 

LIOI®11, 

11018, 21. 
1102%33. 

1104*12. 

1104523, 27. 
1107*12, 16, 
11078. 

1109522. 

111016, 18, 19, 20. 
I110%14, 29. 
IIII*19. 

T1r125. 

11124. 

1113°27. 

1113%2y. 

11144, 6. 

1115823. 

11153, 5, 12, 16, 35. 
I116%1, 13, 29. 
II17915. 

T117%17, 31. 
1118823. 

111826, 

I119*7, 10, 15, 19, 26, 
IL1g>12. 

1120432. 

I121*19. 


403°11. 
404"7. 
407822. 
407>12, 
41427. 
418817, 18, 


HERMATHENA-—-VOL, 


Nicomachean Ethics. 


1121>27, 34. 
1122829. 
11226, 17, 34. 
1123817, 24. 
1124824, 27, 30. 
1125823, 24, 30. 
112625. 
11264, 6. 
1127415. 
112763, 6, 18, 21. 
112811, 19, 27. 
1128>2, 27, 33- 
1130820. 
113112. 
11347. 
1135%30. 
113735. 
11414. 
1142*13. 
11447, 28. 
1145934. 
114515. 
1147816. 
1147527, 30. 
1148426, 
114934. 
114955. 
115119, 23. 
1151>24[?]. 
115 3°30. 
11558, 35. 
1155%1. 
1156927, 29. 


De Anima. 


a18>ig. 
4212, 
423°6. 
424%25. 
424°32. 


XVIII. 


11561, (6, 17, 25 (625). 
1157°25, 29. 
115727. 
115887, 12, 17, 34. 
115943. 
1160829. 
1160>4, 6. 
1161426. 
11628, 27. 
116496, 27. 
1164527. 
1165828. 
1165>21. 
1166423, 26. 
1166%19. 
11674, 6. 
1168>12, 28, 
116927. 
11709. 
1171>10, 
1172%7, 
1174831. 
1170916, 
1176%18, 25. 
1177*9, 30. 
1177%26. 
£17853, 6, 25. 
117918, 
1179>16, 
1180427. 
118143, 8. 
1181%10, 


43088, 14. 
43223. 
433°30. 
434°18. 
435%20, 25. 
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Tept ToT. 


1447>12. 1453*11, 28. 1456>10. 
144830. 145316. 1458830. 
144927. 145411, 35 (d25). 14586. 
14529, 10, 38. 1454>12, 29. 1459*3, 14. 
145262, 33. 1455%20. 


In no one of the above instances can it be demonstrated 
that ra roavra is equivalent to ‘these, or ‘the aforesaid.’ 
The only correct translation in every case seems to be the 
natural one: ‘such things,’ ‘the things that are such,’ sc. 
those which conform to a type more or less closely defined, 
either by connotation or denotation, in the preceding con- 
text. In some of the cases, indeed, the definite pronoun 
‘these’ (=‘the aforesaid’) might without obvious loss or 
impairment of sense be substituted for ‘such as these,’ 
Even there, however, though the English might become 
seemingly more idiomatic and natural, the substitution 
would be logically as well as grammatically mistaken. 
Aristotle very often chooses ta roaira in preference 
to ravra, when, as it seems to us, he might well have 
used the latter, because rd ro:avra for him contains the 
reason of the assertion ; bringing the ravra, in which he is 
interested, under a general conception. ra Tuabra (even 
when ravra would satisfy ordinary readers) suggests the 
premiss of a syllogism. This use of ra roravra, instead of 
ravra, is Characteristic of Aristotle’s nervous argumentative 
style. It always implies the subsumption of an indefinite 
number of individuals under some genus or species 
expressed or understood. 

Kiihner-Gerth, i. p. 630, explain the use of 6 rovovrug, 
with or without accompanying substantive, as follows :— 
“Ein mit den demonstrativen Attributiven rowtroe .. . 
verbundenes Substantiv .... steht mit dem Artikel 
wenn der Gegenstand als ein bestimmter bezeichnet wird, 
indem die durch die genannten Adjektive angedeutete 


—_—_______ > 
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Qualitat ... entweder als einem schon erwahnten, zuweilen 

auch erst zuerklarenden Gegenstande, oder als der ganzen - 

Gattung vorhergenannter Gegenstande zukommend ausge- 
‘ driickt werden soll. Ebenso substantivisch: 6 rowiroe, ra 
ruavra Uu.S.w.”” With this account of the matter there is no 
fault to be found; but it precludes the possibility of the 


? 


usage of ra roatra tTaPjpara which Butcher and Bernays 
maintain in wei womrecig 1449°27. Kiihner-Gerth’s account 
| is fully borne out in the practice of Aristotle. 

My selection from the cases above enumerated will be 
divided into those in which a substantive accompanies 
the pronoun, and those in which the pronoun itself is 
used substantively. I will produce instances in which 
ra trowvra, with or without substantive, cannot mean 
merely ‘these,’ or ‘the aforesaid.’ Having tried to 
establish the contradictory of the assertion “ dass 
rovouvrec mit dem Artikel zze etwas anderes heisse als 
‘dieser,’ hdchstens blossriickweisend ‘ solcher,’ ist nicht 
aufzukommen,” I will commend the remaining cases for 
examination to anyone who wishes to test the bolder 
contention, also here made, that the direct contrary 
of Finsler’s assertion is true. ra rovaira in Aristotle, with 

| or without substantive, never loses its implication that 
the individuals referred to fall under a class, and is never 
exactly equivalent in sense to rabra ra or ravra. 


| Nicomachean Ethics. 


1099°7. toe mpoodeioba rig Toabrny Evnpuspiag : i.e. SUCH 4 soredros 
evnpepia aS has been just before defined as coming from ra = 
éxrog ayaGa, instances of which are given as wealth, friends, expressed. 
yood and healthy children, &c. We cannot translate 
‘this’ evnuepia, for the list of instances given does not 
pretend to be, and could not be, exhaustive; and to use 
‘this’ for ‘all that is covered by the general term ra éxric 


aya0a’ would be only to use it improperly for ‘ such.’ 
K2 


4 
4 
q 
{ 
4 
4 
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110233 Thv roa’tny yap Siva rig Wuxig tv aract roig 
roepopmévore Dein Teg av. Here rijy rocabrny refers to 4 Operrixy 
Yuxy just defined as alriov rod rpépecba Kai abgeoOu, and 
 roabrn Sbvauie Means ‘such’ dbvauic, i.e. the dsévaute 
which answers to the definition. 

IT1O%11, puxral piv ovv eioly ai romdrac mpabuc...: 
ai rovavra refers back to rovovrév Te ouuBaever Kai Tepl Tag ev 
Toig Emo éxBoAac, and through this to all actions 
of a class just defined. Here again plainly it would be 
inaccurate and slipshod to render ai roatra by ‘these.’ 
Just below, 1110°16, 18, 19, 20, the same is true of rai¢ 
rowabtac 3 the reference there also in each case being to 
the actions defined before as pexral mpatac: viz. doa dia 
poBov peldvwv Kaxwov mparrerae 7} Oia KaAdv tt. * These 
actions’ would be an inexact translation ; though (so lax 
is ordinary English compared with Greek expression) some 
persons might not notice the inexactness, 

1110°29. dua rH rolabryy auapriav Gotoe.. . yivovra: 
that is ‘such’ a auapria as flows from the a@yvoa, under 
which every poxOnod¢ labours, afterwards called 4 é& rj 
mpoatpéoe, Or | KadAov. To render rv rocabrny by ‘this’ 
would be impossible, because no particular auaptia had 
as yet been mentioned: only the general conception had 
preceded, being implicit in that of 6 poy@npdc, from which 
the auaptia derives its mowdrne. 

IL11°1g. rTHY Troabtny ayvoav. Here again ry roadrny 
refers to the definition just given of a@yvow % wept ravra év 
ol¢ 4 mpakic. 

1113°27. roig piv ev Staxemévorg byetva gore Ta Kar’ 
aAjOaav roavra évra. Here ra roravra refers to bysewa, the 
only possible rendering being ‘such’: ‘those that are in 
reality such,’ viz. vycevé, 


1135°3 rov QYavatov rov rowirov: sc. rov iv Oadarty 
kal ty vdaac, Which comes under the conception of cases év 
ol¢ a) torry @Axn implied in the following line. Hence rév 
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rotovroy means ‘ such’ or ‘ of this type.” The same applies 
to éy raic¢ roratracc POopaic in 5. 

1116°13 éy roig roLovTOLE aywotv: SC. Toig woAsucois in 6 
just above. To translate by ‘these’ would only be to use 
the English pronoun inaccurately for ‘ such.’ 

1117°31 of O& wept tag ro:abrac noovac. This is part of 
the answer to the question under discussion, introduced 
(27) by mepi woiac ovv rwv jdevay, and moiag in the question 
explains rag roratrag in the answer as =‘ such.’ 

1118°23 mepi rag TuLabrac yoovdc. Here rag rowbrag refers 
to the class (described in the next line) of #8uvat dv wat ra 
Aowra Zia Kowwvei, Dev avdpawodwdacg .. . patvovra. The 
qualitative force of the rd¢ rotadrag is obvious. 

1119°7 ov yap avOpwmiky éoriy 7 ToLabTy avataOyaia: SC. 
the ava@noia of those described as frrov i Se yalpovrec. 
Here also % ro:airn is manifestly qualitative. In *19 ra¢ 
rotavta¢g nouvag refers generally to the kind of #j8ovai about 
which the cwépwy goes right and the axéAasro¢g wrong. 
To render ra¢ rorabrac as ‘ the aforesaid’ would be inexact, 
what is meant being ‘ of the aforesaid kind.’ 

1120°32 % rorairn Amic: SC. H SOev jar) Sei. =Adrn H Ake, 
= ‘this’ taking, would impart a very different idea. 

1122°30 rig TuravTng 8 EEewe: sc. the fic of the peyado- 
mpemng, a general conception which keeps rij¢ roairng to 
its strictly qualitative use. 

112234 éy roig rootvrog Sataviuacey 1) weyadompé eta : SC. 
those generally of the kind before described, and called in 
the following clause péy:ora and évrydrara. 

1124°27, 30 of avev apering ra toav’ta ayaba Exovrtec: SC. 
‘such’ goods in general as enhance the dignity, and befit 
the character, of the peyaddyvyxog, but under baser men 
vmepdmra kal UBproTai. 

1125*24 » rovabrn Ot Sdfa: sc. a Sdka Of the kind held by 
6 mxpdYuyoc, Who, akiog Ov ayabov, tavrov atrosrtepst WY abide 
tori. 
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11282 sig ras roabrag dpiriag axpeiog: SC. Tag év ry Biw, 
‘such as are usual in society’: not any particular, there- 
fore not ‘ these,’ dmAfac. 

1131°12 Kadovor S& riv ToabTyy avadoylav yewperpeehv. 
Thy toabtny here evidently = ‘ such.’ 

1149°5 émBuutae raig roabrag: SC. Taig huatkaic. 

1151*23 rag rovrac joovac. Here ‘these’ pleasures 
could not express ra¢ romirac, the reference being to 
6 cHppwy and 6 axdAacrog, and the jdovai being such as 
these have to do with: not any particular pleasures, for 
none have been here named in particular. 

1155°8 ri yao Opedog Tite Torabtne Evernpiag: 1.€. evEerypia 
of the kind described as belonging to all who are rich, who 
have power and ra Aowa ayaba wavra, except Piro. 

1156*29 rig roravrng SutAiag: Such OutAia as Consists in 
TO auGiv. 

1156°1 ripe O& roravrne Hodoviie Taxéia } petaorAy: sc. such 
novi as forms the basis of friendships between oi véot. 

1156°12 % roatdrn piAla: sc. such as 9 Trev ayabov. 

1160°29 axoXovbhaover OF ai roravrar ptAiae Taig rorabrar¢ 
kotvwviaig : an unusually emphatic instance of ai rosavrae 
= ‘such, where ‘these’ could not be its logical equiva- 
lent. ‘Friendships of a certain type follow associations 
of the corresponding type.” 

1162°8 Eyer SF rd Hdd H rorcadry PiAia wadAOv TeV dOvEiwv : 
Sc. such as % adeAgexi. 

1167°4 gore & 1) rorabrn Oudvota év roig émuKéotw : SC. such 
aS 1 wept Ta suupépovTa, KTA. 

1169°27 ob deduevug S& TwY TowiTwv Pidwy: Sc. Of the 
class referred to in ray da rd Hd0 above. 


1170°9 % 8& reairn atcOnae jdeia cal iauryy: sc. that 
defined as consisting in 76 aicBavecIa avrov ayaBod dvroc. 

1171°10 yivaca 8 Kal of rotovrot avdpec. Here ‘these’ 
would, in an English version, be ludicrous as a rendering 
of of roovrot. 
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1177°9 ov yap év Tuig rorabrarg Siaywyaig } evdatuovia : 
sc. such as those consisting in the pursuit of ai s@par«at 
Or avovaTodwcee HOovai. 

1177526 6 6 rovovrog av sin Biog kpsitrwv f) Kat’ avOpwrov : 
sc. life such as has been described in the preceding 
sentences, the life of @ewpia. 

117825 tip¢ Totabrne évepysiag éoTeonpuéva TeAsiw¢: SC. Of 
the kind described as  Gewpyrixy, Or } Tov vod. 

11818 rij¢ rovadtng Suvduews : sc. faculty of the kind 
needed for producing woArtioi by teaching or training. 


De Anima. 


403°11 6 puotKde epi Gxav’ dca Tov roLwVdi GwpaTog Kai 
Tig toa’tn¢e VAng: sc. belonging to a body ‘of a given 
kind,’ and to the corresponding ‘kind’ of matter—not 
‘this’ body, and therefore not ‘this’ matter. 

404°7 Tove ru0bTove puanovg: ‘such’ figures, i.e. as are 
implied in the preceding words, ra sda:poedi. 

407%22 ei ody 1 vONnoLe wEpLpOpa, Kai vuiG Gv ein 6 KOKAOS 
ob 1) ToLadTn Tepipupa [vdnoie}]: SC. a revolution such as is 
implied in vénare. 

407°12 H ToavTy oxifie: sc. such as “ why the cosmic 
owpu, or the cosmic uy, revolves.” ‘Such’ questions 
belong to cosmology rather than to psychology. 

418°19 Eare 88 TO oKdrog aTignatg Tig ToLabrne EEewe ex 
diapavoic : i.e. such a fig as is above described, i.e. one of 
the kind produced in the Sapavés by wapovoia mupi¢ 7 
Towbrov tivdg. Tijs rovadtng here obviously and necessarily 
= ‘such,’ not ‘ this,’ 

423°6 dtd Td ToLOvTO wdptov TOV GwuaTog ~urKev, KTA. Here 
TO tusovre refers to the general but indefinite description of 
the subject given in the words 42221 » cap& xai év roi¢ 
adXdorg TO avadoyov, and therefore = not ‘this’ but ‘such’ 
part. 
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424°25 % roabry Sbvapte: Sc. such as that just described, 
viz. a faculty of apprehending form without matter. 

424°32 ro rorovroy aicOyrnpov: such a sense-organ as is 
duly qualified to function in such a medium. ‘The ‘one 
and the same medium,’ in which it functions, has not been 
specified. The translation ‘this’ is here quite impossible. 

430°14 Kal Zor 6 wiv ToWvVTOG vovg TY Tavra yiverOa : 
sc. the vove which is such as has been described in the 
preceding clause, as corresponding to vA». 

433°30 1 roradrn Sbvameg Kivei Tig Yuyic 1 Kadovpuévy 
épeErc: sc. the faculty which is such as to correspond to 
ro dpextoy just referred to. 

435°20 Twy piv TOLOUT@Y Groyeiwy ...: TOY TOObTwWY here 
refers indeed to the three aioresaid elements—air, fire, 
water, but yet it means ‘such’; for it refers to them as 
now shown to be ‘ disqualified’ for the constitution of an 
animal body. 

435°25 Toic daroig wal tats OprSi Kai roi¢g rovobrag pupiocg : 
sc. with parts having such qualities as those of bone and 
hair; not ‘these parts,’ which could properly signify only 
‘bone’ and ‘hair’ over again. 


De Arte Poetica. 


1449°27 & édéov kai pdBouv mEpaivovea THY THY TuLOUTwWY 
mwaQnudtrwy xaQagow. The interpretation of ray romotrwy 
here is the matter at issue in this paper. 

1452°9 ore avayKn rove roLovToug [SC. wUDove] Eivat KaAXioug 
poBous : sc. wor ‘ of the kind just generally described ’: not 
‘these’ pv@u, for none have been mentioned in particular. 

1452°38 % rovabrn avayvwpioc: sc. ‘such’ as goes hand 
in hand with the wepirérea. The expression is general, 
= any thus-qualified avayvwpiorg, and does not refer to some 
particular avayywpioc. If he had meant a particular one 
(e.g. 4 év ry Oidiwods), the writer would have used atry 1 
avayvwpiorc. 
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1452°33 rovro yap too Tig rorabrng piunoewo. Here rij¢ 
rowvtn¢g signifies ‘having the qualities of’ tragic piunoe 
as defined before. 

1453°11 olov Oidlrove Kai Ovéorne Kal of && Ta@Vv ToOLObTWY 
YEvav émpaveicg avopec. The translation of ray roodrwy by 
‘these’ would be obviously wrong: it is not in these two 
houses only, but in all ‘such’ as these (viz. illustrious) 
houses that ‘tragic’ heroes can be found. 

1453*28 ai rovavra (rpaywoiar): sc. ‘such as have an 
unhappy ending.’ 

1453°16 avaykn 8) 7} pidwy sivae mpdg adAjAovs rac 
tovabrag mpacsec 7) éxOowv: i.e. tpa€uc so qualified as to be 
Sava f oixrpal: not ‘these deeds’ but ‘such deeds as 
these.’ 

1455°19 ai yap toavra udvac: sc. are such as described 
in the preceding sentence 9 é& avirav rav mpaypndtwr 
tie ekwAnEewo yeyvouévng «tA. Even if we here, with 
Prof. Bywater, render ai roratra ‘these last,’ yet we must 
mean ‘all such as the definition comprises.’ 


SL aN pg AA Ha 


1456°10 ripg bwoxpitiKns Kal Tov thy ToLab’rny ExovTOC 


SWE ESS 


apxirexrovikyy: i.e. possesses such doyirexrovxy, knowledge 
of such general principles as govern » bzuxgiry. This 
is their common quality. 


se sca 


14586 of émitqu@vTes Ty ToLOUTW TpdTw Tig StadéKTOU : 
sc. censure not merely ‘this’ mode of speech, but every 
‘such’ mode as renders diction clear and not common- 

place—an object which may be effected, according to 
Aristotle, in several ways. 


Nicomachean Ethics. 





1095°8 roig yap rowdbrog : SC. Toig Thy HAtKlav véiote 7) TO 6 rovwsres 


300¢ veapoic. ‘The common ‘quality’ of such characters is pens 


implied in rvtg rovwdrore. tive 
oo a i. atte eras a: . 4 expressed. 
1095°7 vo TuLwuUTuE : SC. Oo TOILE Deo i ymévoc | KkaAwe = “any 


such person’ as, &c. 
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1098*23 6 xpouog TOV ToWdTWY EveTIg : SC. Of such details 
as may be at first left obscure within the weprypapn. ‘These’ 
would here be an impossible translation : it would have to 
refer to ra xudwe EXOvTa Ty TEpLypagy. 

1101°8 Hore wite rove evdatuovag pH Evdaimovag Totty AT 
a\Xo rev rotovrwy pndév: have any other ‘such’ effect. 

1104*12 ra Toavra : SC. ra wept rag mpateac, all such things 
as constitute conduct in general. 

1107°12 mavra yap tavra kal Ta rovra. * These and 
such as these ’—an illuminating instance which needs no 
comment. 

(113°29 pry OeppaivecBa Hh adyeiv  TEevav H GAN StTiodv THY 
rowtrwv. Here again ‘these’ things is manifestly impos- 
sible as a rendering, unless employed abusively in the 
sense of ‘such’ things. The same is true in the next six 
instances, viz. :— 

1115%22 ovde Oy ei Tic UBpw ... hopsirac i} POd6vov h Te Tov 
TOLOUTWY. 

1115°16 Here, again, where 4 Te Twv TowdTwy Closes an 
indefinite list of cases, we cannot render by ‘ these.’ 

1110" of mpd TOY Tappwv Kai TOV TOOUTWY TapaTaTTOVTEG. 

1119°15 ovo Ore pr Sei, ovd’ SAwE THY ToLOdTwWY OVdEV. 

1121°27 6 kupwompiotnge Kal wag 6 ToLOUTOg = Kal door GAAvE 
TOLOUTOL. 

1125°30 éoOir KoouovvTat Kai oxHuaTe Kal Toig TOLOUTOLG. 

1126°25 sist 8 of TuovTo iauTvig dyAnpdTata. Here 
English idiom might prefer ‘ these’; but the Greek is more 
accurate, and towvro implies the reason for the assertion. 

11266 kai mavta ra roavra. 


1127°15 ob xéipov O& Kal Tag rotabrag tweAOeiv: sc. such 
meodrntec aS COMe between adAaZoveia and cipwveia. They 
are variously conceived according to the various kinds of 
aXdaZoveia and cipwvefa; hence the indefiniteness and gene- 
rality of rag roavrag. In the discussion which follows, 
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accordingly, 6 rovovrog and ra rowvra have their natural 
meanings (11272, 6, 18, 21). 

112811 ai rovavra. Here again the quality of the 
Kevjoec iS prominent. 

1137°35 pavepdv 6 émeKic tig tori. 6 yap T@Y TOLOVTwWY 
Tpoaiperixoc émeeew¢e : SC. he who prefers the various kinds of 
action such as have been described. 

11414 dw Avakayopav cai Gadi kai rove TovobToug sopoic 
pév Ppovinoue & ov paar eivac: Sc, such’ men (as Anaxagoras 
and Thales), not ‘these’ men; unless ‘these’ is made to 
signify ‘men of this type,’ which, however, would be only 
to abuse the English pronoun. 

1149°33 Wamep svAXoytoauevog Ste Sei TH TLOUTY TOAEUELY : 
sc. with one of such a character, or such behaviour, in 
general, not this or that individual. 

I151*19 swppwv piv ody 6 ToLOvTUG, akdAuaTog 8 6 ivavTiog : 
where, of course, classes or types are opposed, not indi- 
viduals. 

1155°35 OUev rov Guowyv paow we Tov Smowv, Kai KoAotOv 
ToTt KoAoLY, Kal ra ToLav’Ta, Where ra ro.avra = doa Tovavra. 

1156°16 éxaoty naP jdoviy siow ai oixeiae tpad&eac cai ai 
ToLavTat. 

1157°27 coxei piAntoy . . . ro atAWE ayabdy i db, ExaoTy 
dt To abT@ rowvToV. 

1162°27 ein 8 Gv Oe aperiv, ci emekeig ciev’ Eat. yap 
éxatipov apéeTi, Kai xalpouv av Ty TowdT@: sc. such [moral 
quality] as characterizes themselves. 

116521 dd&ee 6’ av 6 Scadvopevog ovdiv atowov Toeiv’ ov 
yap TH TowiTy pirog jv: sc. ‘such’ a man, not ‘this’ man. 
The individual is the same person as he was; his moral 
character has altered. 

1174°31 mtiowe Badiorg GAatg Kai Ta ToLavTA, = boa ToLavTA. 
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De Antma. 


414°25 fyteiv Tov Kowdr Adyov . . . Bg oddEevdg EoTa TWY 
bd v , > , 4 - ® 
Ovtwy idiog Adyog . . . aptvtag Tov ToLOvTOY: SC. neglecting 


the Adyoc, or definition, which is ‘such,’ viz. ‘specific,’ 
and of concrete value. 

41816 ovK amatara drt ypopa ove’ Sri Wopog . . . Ta piv 
ovy roratta éyerac tdia ixaorov: ‘such,’ not ‘these,’ for 
colour and sound are only two of the special sensibles. 

418°18 cowa OF Kivynote, jpenia, apiOude, xia, péyeBoc 
Ta yap Towra ovdemag tori leu. Here, to regard ra roratra 
as strictly =‘ these’ would be to limit the common sensibles 
to the five mentioned, which is just what Aristotle hesitates 
to do. That these five are xowwa the sentence declares: it 
does not declare that only these five are so. Indeed, in 
the light of 450%9, it is rather surprising that he does not 
include ypévog here among the xowa; and, in fact, he adds 
2» to the list in 425%14, and there, as well as in other places, 
he betrays uncertainty about the exact tale of ra xowd. ra 
troavra, therefore, here also means ‘such,’ not ‘these,’ or 
the ‘aforesaid.’ This is a case in which confusion between 
tadra and ra rovra would seriously affect the sense, and 
therefore a case which warns one of the need always of 
pressing the strict grammatical meaning of ra ruaira. 

421>2 %) 8? Spmeia Oipov cai TH TowwbTwv. Obviously the 
sense is ‘such,’ not ‘these.’ ‘The pungent odour comes 
from thyme and such things.’ 

43223 ru c roravra Twv Cywy TéAga: SC. ‘ Such’ as those 
described above, &@ atoOnow uiv tye pdvina & eat. 

434°18 4 piv yap Aéye Gre Sei tov rowdrov Td roWrds 
mparrey, 1) Ot Ste THe TO vUY ToLWdVdE, KAyW OF TUWads. Here 
roads explains the force of roy rovotrov. The necessity of 
taking rdv rowvrov as = ‘such’ is clearer than usual. 
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De Arte Poetica. 


1447°12 ov8 ef tere Sta Tptwétpwv 7) eAeyetwv 7) TaY adrov 
Twav [opp. aravra °20] tev TowwvTwy: sc. some of the others 
that are ‘such,’ viz. as metres generally. To render some 
others of ‘these’ (sc. trimeters or elegiacs) would make no 
sense, 

1448°80 olov éxeivov 6 Mapyitns Kai ta tovaita: and 
‘such’ poems. 

1452°9, 10 Ta TolwadTa, Tovs TowovToUs: sc. ‘such occur- 
reices as that [sc. as the death of Mitys],’ ‘such plots 
as these,’ sc. such as involve goSepa xai éAewa of the kind 
just described as Qavyac.wrata. 

14522 To atuyelv Kal TO evTUXElY emi THY ToLOUTwWY oUp- 
Byoetar: sc. in the case of such dvayvwpices as that above 
(#32) called «cadXlorn. 

1453°28 TpayiKwTatat ai TovadTras: sc. such tragedies as 
have an unhappy ending. 

1454°t1 TO ToovToy: sc, ‘an incident of this kind.’ 

1454°35 @oTe Tov TolwodTOY Ta TovavTa éyew, KTA: Cf. 
434°18 (quoted above). 

1454°12 dpyirous Kal pabimous Kal TaAXA TA TOLADTA...- 

1454°29 ai ev tiotews vena... Kal ai ToradTar Tacar— 
not all ‘these,’ but all “such as imply reflexion” (Bywater). 

1458°30 olov ‘‘ dvdp’ eidov mupi yadKov én’ avépe KodXd7- 
cavta,” Kat Ta ToLavTa. 









. 


1459°3 &mavta Ta Towadta: this goes back to dca ada 
to.avra just before, and means all ‘ such’—not all ‘ these’— 
torms of diction. 

1459°14 éore S€ Ta ToladTa TO KUpiov Kal petadhopa Kab 
xkoopos: here, though ‘these’ seems the obvious and 
idiomatic English, yet the necessary reference to the 
three classes of ovouata as defined requires that even here ra 
tovavra should have its normai sense of ‘such’; ‘ these,’ if 
used in the translation, must still mean ‘ such’ [words]. 
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Thus we may conclude that in the Mecomachean Ethics, 
the De Anima, and the repi romrxiic, Tovovrog OF ToadTa 
with the article, whether with substantive expressed or 
not, when used anaphorically, invariably means ‘such,’ 
not ‘this’ or ‘these,’ if interpreted correctly. It always 
bears reference to a definition. The definition is very 
often expressed; but often, too, it is only implied, or 
suggested, by the enumeration of part of its denotation. 
In the latter case, cai ra Tolavra, Or Kai TaAXa TowadTa, OF 
Kal Tavra ra ToavTa, is frequently used as equivalent to the 
equally common kai éea rovatra or cai daa adAa rovaira, in 
which roavra is predicate, and ambiguity is impossible. 

This investigation has been a work of the very dullest 
kind; and the paper which reproduces it in print must 
be equally disagreeable. Yet the question at issue, on 
which the aesthetic interpretation of ray rowbrwv rabjuarwr 
(in Poet. 144927) has been, at least partly, made to depend, 
is important enough to justify the labour spent on it; and 
it is hoped that a sufficient apology for printing the data 
and result may be found in the writer’s desire to spare 
others some such labour as it has cost himself. That the 
decision of the matter in question is not easy may be 
judged from the fact that the result arrived at here 
directly negatives the deliberate opinion of two great 
scholars—Bernays and Butcher. 

If the conclusion which has thus been reached is 
correct, the use of ray rowobrwy in 1449527 is, fer Se, 
enough to show that fdeog and dog are only speci- 
mens, though cardinal specimens, of the tragic type of 
wa0iuara. Therefore, among the first duties of commen- 
tators on Arist. 144927 is that of determining, as precisely 
as possible, what the conception as a whole! is of which 


1 Professor Bywater regards it as fear, &c.), instead of being, as is so 
including the ‘‘ whole group of dis- often thought, either limited to the two 
turbing emotions (enthusiasm, pity, emotions (pity and fear) which appear 
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pity and terror are part of the denotation. It should seem 
that, if Aristotle had meant roérov rav tabnuarwv, he would 
have written this, not ray Towttwv tabnuatwy. The general 
difference in meaning between these two forms of expres- 
sion, and its effect here in relation to iAgog and gdPoe, 
should be settled as a preliminary to the explanation 
of the xaQapore doctrine. This seems an elementary and 
obvious truth : the grammatical sense should form the basis 
of any theory as to the psychological and esthetic import 
of the passage. The forced and false interpretation of 
Tov ToovTwy TaInuatwy aS = TobTwWY Tov TaAnnaTwy could 
only have arisen from attempts, dictated by the exigency 
of some hypothesis, to reverse this natural order of 
procedure. 
JOHN I. BEARE. 

in the context, or applying to the somewhat different ; but the discussion 


emotionsin general.’’ The conception of the matter cannot be undertaken 
suggested on p. 120, above, is perhaps here. 
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Studies in Greek Noun-Formation: Labial Terminations, nuinbers 
i, ii, iii-iv. By E. H. Srurrevantr. In three parts. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois (sold in the 
United Kingdom by the Cambridge University Press). 


THESE studies (which originally appeared in Classical Philology at 
intervals between 1910 and 1913) are based in part upon material 
collected by tne late Dr. A. W. Stratton, formerly Principal of the 
Oriental College at Lahore, in preparation for a comprehensive 
History of Greek Noun-Formation. At Dr. Stratton’s death this 
material was deposited with Prof. Carl D. Buck ; and it is under his 
general supervision that the present studies have been undertaken 
by Dr. Sturtevant. It is, therefore, doubly (or rather trebly) 
superfluous to say that they bear the marks of the soundest 
scholarship and the most thorough workmanship. 

‘The primary object of these studies is to elucidate Greek noun- 
formation, both on the morphological and the semasiological side ; 
but as each study is accompanied by what claims to be (and what 
certainly seems to be) an exhaustive list of words containing the 
labial termination under discussion—whether that termination is 
actually a ‘ suffix’ or not—it is suggested that they will be useful to 
the epigraphist and the decipherer of papyri, as well as to the 
scientific philologist. These lists are arranged on what is called the 
reverse alphabetical system. Thus, all words ending in -Bos or 
-Bov are placed together, their order in the list being determined 
by the alphabetic position of the letters preceding, beginning 
with the one nearest the labial. For example, «érraBos would 
come before dpotBos, and parraBos would come before xérraBos. 
Such lists may obviously be very useful to the reader of damaged 
records in cases in which only the end of a word survives. 

The philological results of these studies are interesting, if not 
very striking. Generally speaking, they are studies in the German 
manner; but they show a divergence from the attitude of the 
so-called Indogermanist school in regarding as worthy of study 
formative elements which originated during the separate existence 
of the Greek language. ‘This is as it should be. It directs atten- 
tion towards the forces which bring the forms of language to the 
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birth, and is significant of a growing shifting of interest from the 
historical and antiquarian to the scientific aim. In Brugmann’s 
Grundriss (ii*, pp. 386 ff.) we find only one labial formative 
discussed—the -bho-, -bha- formative. That means that Indo- 
germanists, as such, have nothing to tell us about the formation of 
such Greek words as tapBos, BoABds, répr7. 

The results yielded by Dr. Sturtevant’s studies are most con- 
siderable in the first of them, which deals with the -Bo-, -Ba- 
termination. His derivation of tayBos directly from the word- 
stem of iaivw ‘warm,’ ‘cheer’ (pp. 7 ff.)—not as Prellwitz Zim. 
Worlerb.—is quite convincing. Less certain, though probable, is 
his suggestion that tauBos was the point of origin of a group of 
words connected with the related cults of Demeter and Dionysus— 
e.g., OpiapBos, sOvpapBos. In his discussion of the group of 
words like zodamrds (iii, pp. 1 ff.), Dr. Sturtevant seems to be 
almost too cautious and judicial. He attaches some importance to 
Nils Flensburg’s objection to the identification of the -aro- of the 
Greek words with the -ac (-aic) of Sanskrit words like ddaic 
‘upward,’ on the ground that “in the Sanskrit compounds the 
meaning is direction foward, not direction from as in Greek.” A very 
slight objection, surely. In all questions of direction there are 
necessarily two points which are thought of, and the speaker may 
imagine himself at either. Thus, the thought expressed in English 
by ‘He drew nigh / the city’ is expressed in French by ‘Il 
s’approcha de la cité.’? And is not the question settled by the 
existence of the Latin forms propinguos, longinguos, in which the 
notion of movement originally present in the Indogermanic verb 
*enguo- is almost or quite lost? Prof. Buck’s explanation of these 
Greek forms, given in a foot-note, is an ingenious conjecture, but 
only a conjecture. 

These sound and workmanlike studies will be certainly useful to 
the epigraphist and the reader of papyri, and indispensable to the 
morphologist dealing with this part of his subject. 

C. E. 


C. Juli Caesaris Commentarti Rerum in Gallia Gestarum, Vit. ; 
A. Hirti Commentarius, v1. Edited by T. Rice Hotmgs, Hon. 
Litt.D. (Dublin). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1914. 


Mr. Hortmes commends Caesar’s masterpiece as an interesting 
Latin book even for mature readers. In the case of juniors, to aid 
the interest in the story, he suggests the preliminary reading of 
portions of his larger works—Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, and Ancient 
Britain and the Invasions of Julius Casar. “Caesar” is something 
more than an elementary text-book. For its full comprehen- 
sion ‘it demands intelligence sufficiently developed to understand 
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the exposition of ethnological, social, religious, and _ political 
questions.” 

Mr. Holmes takes the view that each of the seven Commen- 
taries was not written just after the campaign which it described, 
but that the whole was the result of one continuous effort. The 
most probable date of publication, he thinks, is 50 B.c.: Caesar 
was then, as far as we know, comparatively at leisure. As to the 
text, there are brief discussions, in the foot-notes, of all the more 
important passages where uncertainty exists. The credibility of 
Caesar's narrative has been questioned. Mr. Holmes says :— 
‘* Everyone who has seen the places which he described will admit 
that he was gifted with the faculty of observation. Most of the 
operations which are pictured in his narrative were performed 
under his own eye: he had opportunities for observing what hap- 
pened in a battle or a siege which a modern general, whose 
operations extend over a vast area, cannot have. ... His account, 
therefore, was a contemporary account by the eye-witness who had 
the best eyes, the most favourable point of view, and the most trust- 
worthy information.” Motives for the falsification of history have 
been imputed to Caesar: he desired to justify wrong acts and to 
magnify his own exploits. In answer to such charges Mr. Holmes 
says :—‘‘I am willing to believe that his memoirs leave upon the 
mind an impression of his prowess, if not of his character, more 
favourable than would have been produced by the narrative of an 
impartial historian. But, on the whole, he could afford to tell the 
truth. He did full justice to his lieutenants; he wrote most 
generously of his enemies ; and I see no reason for believing that 
he was ashamed of anything that he had done.” 

One of Mr. Holmes’s introductory chapters is on the ethnology 
of Gaul. Our sources of information are—the evidence of Caesar 
and other ancient writers, and the sciences of anthropology, 
archaeology, and philology. Belgae, Celtae, and Aquitani were 
not so distinct as the opening sentences of Caesar assert. The 
people who were in possession of the land when the Celts arrived 
were, as to type, short and dark. The tall and fair invaders formed 
a minority. The Belgae were kinsmen of the Celtae. According to 
ambassadors who came to Caesar from the Remi, ‘ most of the 
Belgae were of German origin.’ This, Mr. Holmes thinks, only 
meant that the Belgae were descendants of a people who had once 
dwelt on the east of the Rhine. Caesar himself specifies five 
Belgic tribes as German. The explanation may be that these five 
tribes were the latest immigrants. Physically the Celts differed little 
from the Germans. Whatever difference was observable may have 
been due to the intermarriage of the Celts with Ligurians and 
descendants of other prehistoric races. The Iberian strain seems 
to have been predominant in Aquitania. One of the languages 
spoken in this quarter may have survived to the present day in 
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Basque. The language of the Celtae differed but slightly from 
from that of the Belgae. What both spoke is now represented by 
Welsh rather than by Irish. 

Another introductory chapter contains a historical sketch of the 
Gauls from the time of the battle of the Allia, their first encounter 
with their destined conquerors. At the time of Caesar’s arrival, 
neither the Belgae, nor the Celtae, nor the Aquitani formed one state 
or even confederation : each of the three was a group of tribes. The 
tribe (cévitas) was generally an aggregate of communities (ag7). 
Each pagus appears to have enjoyed a certain measure of inde- 
pendence. Each tribe had its senate, and had once had its king. 
But revolutionary forces were at work. Oligarchies supplanted the 
monarchs. ‘The latter, or their descendants, plotted for the restora- 
tion of their dynasties. The nobles and the Druids, between them, 
enjoyed a monopoly of power. There is no evidence that the 


populace had any definite political rights. The patriotism of the. 


Gauls was real; they were proud of their past. Their political 
capacity may have been greater than some assert: its growth may 
have been stunted by circumstances. Whatever be the explanation, 
the fact remains that each tribe, each hamlet, even each household 
was divided against itself. All were fora party, and none were for 
the state. Nevertheless, unifying influences were not wanting. To 
begin with, there was the memory of their glorious past. And then 
there was what has been called the genius loci. ‘If the French are 
the most united of all peoples, they owe this fortune to their 
country, whose unifying tendency has ever been the same.” 
Another influence counteracting disunion was community of 
religious ideas controlled by one ecclesiastical organization— 
Druidism. Danger of invasion often composes discord. At one 
time this factor was supplied by the Cimbri and the Teutoni. 
‘‘Over the vast wooded plains of Germany fierce hordes were 
roaming, looking with hungry eyes towards the rich prize that lay 
beyond the Rhine.” But this danger was averted. Afterwards the 
menace of Ariovistus did indeed produce a union among Gauls, but 
the Gauls were defeated. Then came the danger from the Helvetii. 
Whether finally some kind of lasting Gallic union would have been 
attained was never put to the test. At the critical time Caesar 
arrived. It is interesting to conjecture what his plans were. ‘“ He 
must have seen that the Germans would soon overrun Gaul unless 
the Romans prevented them; and that the presence of the Germans 
would revive the peril from which Marius had delivered Rome. .. . 
It can hardly be doubted that he dreamed of adding a new province 
to the empire, which should round off its frontier and add to its 
wealth. But whether he had definitely resolved to attempt a 
conquest of such magnitude, or merely intended to follow, as 
they appeared, the indications of fortune, it would be idle to 
conjecture.” 
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Having tried in our own way to indicate how interesting 
Mr. Holmes’s introductory chapters are, we shall now select for 
quotation some of his foot-notes to Caesar’s text. We shall also 
venture to make some suggestions or comments of our own. 

i, 23, 2. eguitum Gallorum. “The adjective of Gallus is Gallicus, 
but Caesar never uses it as an epithet of living beings. The phrase 
equites Galli is like mare Oceanus.” 

We suggest that the relationship is that of one noun in 
apposition to another, and not the relationship of an adjective to 
anoun. Similarly we would take Germanos equites, vii, 13, 1. Cp. 
urbs Roma. On vi, 36, 1, ne calonem quidem quemquam, Mr. Holmes 
says: ‘*This is the only instance in which Caesar uses guisquam 
adjectivally.” Here too we would suggest that it is a case of 
apposition : guemquam is not an adjective but a substantive, limited 
by calonem in apposition to it. Cp. nemo poeta. 

i, 25, 6. ab latere aperto. This is an important note. At least 
three passages in Caesar prove that ab Jatere aperto is a technical 
military phrase, and means ‘on the right flank,’ which was exposed 
(aperto) because the shield was worn on the left arm. The troops 
mentioned in each of these passages (iv, 26, 3; v, 35, 2; and 
vii, 82, 2) were exposed, as far as their position was concerned, on 
their left as well as on their right; and therefore either ad /atere 
aperto signified ‘on the right and unshielded flank’ or it signified 
nothing. 

i, 31, 6. clientes ‘here means dependent tribes. A state which 
had “clients ” exercised overthem whatever power it could... . 
The Carnutes, although they were clients of the Remi, were 
evidently not under their zmperium, for they rebelled against 
Caesar when the Remi remained loyal (vi, 4, 5). Client tribes 
certainly managed their own internal affairs, and, as we learn from 
vi, 12, 6-8, occasionally transferred their allegiance from one 
powerful state to another.’ 

This note emphasizes the very various degrees of cohesion 
between the tribes of Gaul. In the case of a great modern empire 
what a task to adjust the relations between its constituent parts ! 

i, 31, 8. pofuertt, Here and in other notes a difficulty is found 
in the use of a primary tense where a secondary would be expected. 
We suggest that the offending verbs are not primary at all. Pofuz 
may be either perfect (‘I have been able’) or aorist (‘I was able’). 
So, in the case before us, the corresponding subjunctive ( po/uerz/) 
may be taken as an aorist, and therefore a secondary tense. The 
aorist sense also seems appropriate: a moment, in the indefinite 
past, came for Diviciacus to decide whether he would swear 
allegiance to the supremacy of the Sequani, and give his children 
as hostages. Inthat moment, he says, he was the only one of the 
Aedui who found himself unable to do so. (Unum se esse ex omni 
civitate Haeduorum qui adduci von pofueri?/ ut iuraret aut liberos 
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suos obsides daret.) Similarly in 12-16 of this same chapter the 
subjunctives may betaken as secondary tenses. Mr. Holmes speaks 
of them as primary tenses due to the present infinitives zmperare, 
poscere, &c. A needless difficuity is caused by calling these 
infinitives ‘present.’ In good grammars the technical adjective for 
them is ‘zmperfect.’ This adjective permits of them being regarded 
as either primary or secondary. ‘Take a sentence like debuct hoc 
Jacere: the Roman accuracy of tense is generally recognized as a 
contrast to the English inaccuracy (‘he ought /o have done this’). 
Where would the accuracy be if we called /acere a present infinitive, 
and treated the tense as primary? In dealing with such infinitives 
one is tempted to bring in the language of Hebrew grammar : they 
denote not a “me but a kind of action, and therefore are sometimes 
primary, sometimes secondary. 

On i, 40, 7 Mr. Holmes mentions with approval a rather fine 
distinction drawn by Prof. Postgate, who observes that Caesar 
used ‘one tense [superarint | for the recent victory of the Helvetii 
and another [superassen/| for the remote defeat’ of the slaves 
under Spartacus. We are inclined towards the other reading 
superassent, instead of superarint. It was not one victory that was 
claimed for the Helvetii (saepe numero Helvetii congressi) : 
superassent in Or. Obliqua=superaverant in Or. Recta, a pluperfect 
of indefinite frequency. No difficulty need be found in the 
proximity of pofuerint, if, once more, we consider that we are 
dealing with an aorist tense, i.e., a secondary and not a primary. 
Other places where Mr. Holmes finds a primary tense, and we 
would prefer to regard it as a secondary, are ii, 4, 2 (prohrbuerint) ; 
ii, 4, 4 (cognoverint =‘they got to know’ ?); ii, 4, 7 (obtinuerit) ; 
v, 27, 3 (fecerit); v, 27, 4 (potuertt); vi, 10, 4 (venerint); vii, 5, 5 
(cognoverint); vii, 20, 4 (sint profecti); vii, 20, 6 (¢nlervenerint) ; 
vii, 29, 2 (fuerint). 

On pugnatum sit at i, 26, 2, Mr. Holmes himself well expresses 
the force of the aorist: ‘If Caesar had written pugnaretur, he 
would, so to speak, have been placing the reader at the standpoint 
of a spectator of the battle; whereas the perfect merely states that 
the battle lasted seven hours, without calling upon the reader to 
form a mental picture of it.” This, we think, is excellent. We 
differ from Mr. Holmes, however, in preferring to speak of 
pugnatum sit as an ‘aorist’; he calls it a ‘ perfect.’ 

i, 40, 5 cum non minorem .. videbatur. ‘‘ Meusel rightly brackets 
these words, because videba/ur is ungrammatical.” This being so, 
we suggest that the end of the note, pointing out the right English 
meaning for videbalur, should be deleted. An opportunity for 
pointing this out occurs at ii, 28, 3 on u/. . viderelur; the reference 
there to this note could then be omitted. 

ii, 5, 6. ‘When Caesar mentions the height of a va//um, he 
means the combined height of the rampart and the palisade which 
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surmounted it.” Mr. Holmes is right here in saying va//um. But 
in the nofe on vii, 72, 4 it is stated that ‘‘za//um is the accusative of 
vallus, not of vallum’’; and there also val/us is given = ‘ palisade.’ 
But see the Dictionary: vad/us is a stake for a va/lum (‘ palisade’). 
This is the usual distinction, and nothing in this passage of Caesar 
compels us to depart from it. 

ili, 8,2. It is pointed out that the Veneti, a maritime state in 
the north-west corner of France, had a commercial motive for 
resisting Caesar. According to Strabo they had heard of the 
coming invasion of Britain, and they feared it might interfere with 
their trade. 

iv, 14, 5, ‘reliqua multitudo puerorum mulierumque ... passim 
fugere coepit ; ad quos consectandos Caesar equitatum misit.’ Mr. Holmes 
says: ‘Perhaps it is unnecessary to ask the reader to notice the 
tremendous frankness of this avowal.’”’ Yet Cicero wrote: /n 
Caesare haec sunt: mitis clemensque natura. Hirtius, in the eighth 
book of the Commentaries, narrating the surrender of Uxellodunum, 
praises Caesar’s well-known J/enz/as, and then uses these words :— 
exemplo supplictt deterrendos reliquos existimavit. Ilaque omnibus quit 
arma tulerant manus praectdit vitamque concesstt. 

iv,17. The notes on the structure of Caesar’s bridge over the 
Rhine are good. Two illustrations help us to understand it. This 
volume of Mr. Holmes abounds in good maps and illustrations. 
We may mention the map of Gaul in the time of Caesar, and the 
drawings to illustrate the mighty sieges of Avaricum, Gergovia, 
Alesia, and Uxellodunum. The recent military operations in 
Belgium and north-east France quicken our interest in the plans of 
Caesar’s battles, on which occur such names as Namur and 
Maubeuge, the Marne, and the Aisne. 

iv, 20. When Caesar first invaded Britain, he set sail from 
Boulogne, the Gallic name of which is represented by Gesoriacum. 
Caesar himself gives it no name. When he made his second inva- 
sion in the following year, he does give us the name—Portus [tius. 
The balance of probability is in favour of this being another name 
for Boulogne. These two conclusions—viz., that certainly in §5 B.c., 
and probably also in 54 B.c., Caesar’s port of embarkation was 
Boulogne—are supported by arguments which Mr. Holmes states 
more fully in his larger works on Gaul and Britain. In 55 Caesar 
landed between Walmer and Deal. In 54 probably the place of land- 
ing was not exactly the same, but a little more north, towards Sand- 
wich. These statements also are not made without arguments. 

iv, 24, 1. essedartis. ‘*Remains of war-chariots have been 
found in British graves, principally in Yorkshire, but not nearly so 
many as in France. Yet the Gauls had evidently ceased to use 
them before the time of Caesar; for he never mentions them in 
describing his Gallic campaigns. Professor Ridgeway has 
suggested that the Gauls, who spent much money in buying well- 
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bred horses (2, 2), discarded chariots for cavalry when they began 
to import animals powerful enough to carry big men and to charge 
with effect. British horses, as we know from the skeletons that 
have been unearthed, were for the most part no bigger than ponies. 
It is a popular delusion that the British chariots had scythes.” We 
have written out this note to illustrate by an example how 
Mr. Holmes adds interest to the reading of Caesar. 

iv, 28, 3. [maves] ‘necessario adversa nocte in altum provectae 
continentem petierunt.’ It is not so easy to fix exactly what is meant 
by adversa nocle. More than one translation has been given. 
Mr. Holmes decides for ‘in the face of night,’ and says it reminds 
one of Browning’s famous line, ‘And into the midnight we 
galloped abreast.’ 

In Book v Mr Holmes brackets chapters 12, 13, 14, as at least 
suspicious. The writer implies, wrongly, that the tin mines were 
far from the coast, that the Britons had to import bronze, that the 
beech tree was not indigenous, that corn was not generally grown 
in the interior, and that the custom of polyandry was common 
among the Celts. 

In the last sentence but one of chapter 20, we might suggest the 
adding ofa comma after exerc?/ur; and perhaps the note on chapter 
23, 4.if it were more explicit would be easier and more suitable for 
junior students. 

v, 27, 3. Does multitudo here mean ‘the masses’? If so, then 
perhaps Ambiorix, when he ascribes so much power to the popu- 
lace, was not telling the truth: ‘nam plebes paene servorum 
habetur loco, quae nihil audet per se, nulli adhibetur concilio.’ 
(vi, 23, t). 

vi, 11, 3. In the note (p. 237) there is a slight misprint: 
eorumque should be earumque. 

Chapters 13 to 24 contain interesting descriptions of the con- 
dition of the Gauls, and of the Germans. Among the powers 
belonging to the Druids was that of deciding controversies de 
finibus. Frontiers of states ? or landmarks between the property of 
one person and that of another? Which is meant? Mr. Holmes 
gives several good reasons for believing that the Gauls recognized 
private property. Caesar expressly says that the Germans did not. 
Therefore the second meaning (for fines), viz., ‘landmarks,’ is not 
excluded. 

In chapter 13 there is a graphic description of Druidical excom- 
munication. Much discussion has been occasioned by Caesar’s 
statement that Druidism was imported into Gaul from Britain, and 
that Britain continued to be its stronghold. There is no evidence 
that the Gauls who sacked Rome in 390 B.c. were accompanied by 
Druids. 

vi,20. In this chapter Caesar informs us that in well-governed 
tribes there was a censorship of news: ‘‘ Magistratus quae visa sunt 
occultant, quae esse ex usu ludicaverunt multitudini produnt.” 
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In the note at the beginning of chapter 22 (last line of p. 250) 
the reference is wrong: it should be vi, 13, 5 (instead of v, 29, 1). 

vi, 22, 2. magistratus ac principes. In the note two good reasons 
are given for rejecting the view that ac principes was added in order 
to explain magis/ratus. Mr. Holmes inclines to the view that the 
magisiratus and the principes were the same. We think that, if the 
words were to be taken as equivalent or nearly equivalent, they 
would be connected by -gue: cp., immediately after, ‘ gentibus 
cognationibusgue.? Could ac here mean ‘or rather’ (= atque 
adeo) ? a/gue sometimes has this corrective force. Remembering 
that magis/ralus might have certain associations for a Roman reader 
which were out of place in connexion with German institutions, did 
Caesar, to exclude these associations, add ac principes ? cp. in ch. 
23: ‘nullus est communis magistratus, sed principes regionum atque 
pagorum inter suos ius dicunt.’ On this passage also the question 
has been raised as to the relation between regionum and pagorum. 
See Mr. Holmes’s note. Here also might we venture to suggest that 
atque substitutes for regionum a word more appropriate for a ruder 
civilization (pagorum) ? 

vi, 24,4. ‘Nunc, quod in eadem inopia, egestate, patientia 
qua <ante> Germani permanent, eodem victu et cultu corporis 
utuntur.? Mr. Holmes approves the supplying of anfe. He says: 
“Tf it were omitted, the subject of permanent would be Galli or 
Voleae Tectosages, which is evidently impossible.” We think a 
meaning may be got out of the passage without an/e. Elsewhere 
Mr. Holmes gives a number of instances in which Caesar leaves the 
subject of the verb to be mentally understood. Caesar has just 
stated that the Volcae Tectosages (a Gallic tribe) had crossed the 
Rhine, and _ settled in fertile lands near the Hercynian forest. In 
their German environment they did not share in the decadence 
of the other Gauls, whom the old country had exposed to new, 
enervating influences. Thus let us understand Volcae Teclosages as 
a subject of permanent. To make the suggested translation explicit, 
we might venture to set down the Latin words in this order :—Nunc 
quod [Volcae Tectosages] permanent in eadem inopia. . . . qua 
Germani [sunt or permanent], eodem victu et cultu corporis 
utuntur. A full stop might be put after u/untur. The following 
words, Gallis autem, would begin the contrast between the Gauls in 
general on the one hand, and the Germans together with the immi- 
grant Volcae Tectosages on the other. 

vi, 25, 28. These chapters, describing the Hercynian forest, 
are bracketed as an interpolation. They contain some absurdities 
that remind one of certain travellers’ tales. ’ 

vii, 26, 2. ‘Id silentio noctis conati non magna iactura 
suorum esse effecturos sperabant.’ ‘* Meusel supplies sz essen¢ after 
fd, arguing that without these words the meaning would be that the 
Gauls began to hope after they made their attempt, whereas it was 
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of course the hope that inspired the attempt.”” It occurs to us that 
if this were a Greek sentence the participle, itself equivalent to an 
if clause, would be in the nominative case. Whatever influence 
produced the Greek usage, in such cases, of the nominative, could 

‘it have been at work on a sensitive and subtle master of language 
like Caesar? This would account for the nominative cona/?. In 
the remainder of the sentence the strength ofthe Latin syntactical 
rule asserted itself, and we have the accusative effecfuros. There is 
a similar difficulty in v, 39, 4 (adepit). 

When we go on to Book viii, we at once feel that its author, 
Hirtius, was no match for Caesar in writing Latin. We content 
ourselves with pointing out the meanings he gives to provincia in 
ch. 35 (a ‘department’ in division of labour), and in ch. 39 
(‘ government’ = ‘term of office’). Caesar never uses the word in 
either of these senses. The narrative of Hirtius, however, is far 
from being tame after the narrative in Book vii. The story of the 
siege of Uxellodunum prevents that. It is no disparagement to this 
story to say that it does not equal or surpass the story of the siege 
of Alesia, and the life-and-death struggle between Caesar and 
Vercingetorix, told in Book vii, by Caesar himself. In that book 
the final struggle is summed up in these words:—Utrisque ad 
animum occurrit unum esse illud tempus quo maxime contendi 
conveniat: Galli, nisi perfregerint munitiones, de omni salute 
desperant ; Romani, si rem obtinuerint, finem laborum omnium 
expectant. 

The spelling ‘ ofortunus’ strikes the eye as revolutionary. We jot 
down references to places where Mr. Holmes prints it: ii, 8, 3; 
iii, 12, 45 15,45 17,73 iV, 13543 Vy 31, 13 Vi, 29, 5; 40, 6 (note); 
vii, 20, 3; Vii, 23, 5. _Walde marks the form with the single ‘ p’ as 
‘spit.’ In the absence of certainty, however, as to the derivation of 
the word, the duty of an editor would simply be to follow the 
spelling supported by the best tradition. Do the mss. of Caesar 
justify Mr. Holmes in writing ‘ oportunus’ ? 

W. KENNEDY. 


Studies in the Odyssey. By J. A. K. THomson, M.A. Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press. 1914. 


Tue author of this interesting work gives in his preface a useful 
analysis of the argument elaborated in it. It aims at revealing 
the latent magic and savagery which lurk in the background 
against which the Homeric figures move. It discusses the origin 
of Odysseus, who is found to be a double in certain aspects of 
Autolycus, who again is a double of Hermes, in these aspects 
of the god’s nature. Odysseus is of Boeotian origin. He is one 
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of those divine beings, made familiar to us by the Golden Bough, 
who are thought to die and come to life again. Then follows 
a discussion of the relation of Odysseus to Poseidon Aippios, 
whose worship probably ‘originated with the so-called Minyans 
in central Greece,’ whence it spread into the Peloponnese. Intro- 
duced (according to local tradition) into Arcadia by Odysseus, 
Mantineia there became the chief centre of its diffusion. At old 
Mantineia was the grave-mound of Penelope, whose marriage 
with Odysseus is a mythological way of expressing the historical 
fact of the meeting and fusion of Odysseus-worshippers from 
Beotia with the Arcadian people who worshipped Penelope. 
Penelope herself reveals various aspects to the eye of the anthro- 
pologist. In one aspect she is the bird penelops; in another, 
Artemis. Herodotus says that, according to the report of the 
Hellenes, she was the mother of Pan, by Hermes. As Odysseus 
was young king and Sun Bridegroom, so Penelope was the Moon 
Bride; or, if not simply the moon, capable of becoming the 
moon. 

A people of Minyan affinities and traditions migrated from 
Central Greece by way of the Corinthian Isthmus, through 
Arcadia to Triphylia in Elis and the Ionian Islands, and carried 
with them the poem of Odysseus. In the history of this poem 
there were three stages: first came a Boeotian Odyssey; next an 
Arcadian ; then the Ithacan, which arose when Odysseus had 
come to be represented as king of Ithaca, and the Saga had 
travelled with him there, changing the scene of many adventures 
from Beeotia and Arcadia to Ithaca. Then comes the question— 
who were the Acheans? Mr. Thomson’s answer to this is that 
they were a people of ‘ North-western’ affinities, and distinct 
from the Aeolians. The Epos was not their creation nor their 
property, but belonged to the Ionians. The prominence in it of 
the Achzan name was due to the Achzan prestige at a formative 
stage in the growth of the heroic poetry. There has been a very 
consistent but only superficial ‘Achzeanisation’ of Homer, and 
the Ziad and Odyssey are in substance pre-Achzan poems. The 
epic heroes are almost without exception non-Achzan, and so 
are the Homeric gods. The concluding chapters treat of the 
conditions under which the story of Odysseus took the form of 
our Odyssey. Homer was recited by rhapsodes. The rhapsode 
was the successor of the Aoidos. He professes to deliver the 
words of Homer, but may add to or alter these up to a certain 
limit, defined for him by the approval of his audience. The 
Iliad and the Odyssey attained their present form by the co- 
operation of two factors—the genius of successive poets working 
within the epic convention, and the controlling taste of successive 
audiences. As for ‘Homer,’ he was the traditional author of the 
hymn sung to Apollo at the Delian festival. The hymn was sung 
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by a chorus of maidens, corresponding to that of the Muses. 
The expression applied to such a choir dwvy éuypetoa [| Hesiod 
Theog. 39 | explains the name “Oyypos given to their leader. This 
is therefore not a personal but a functional name, although 
actual poets personated ‘ Homer’: for instance, the author of the 
existing Hymn to Apollo. ‘Homer,’ indeed, is a double of 
Apollo himself in his capacity of Aoidos. 

The Odyssey was from the first an Ionian poem, which gathered 
shape through the recitations at the Delian festival, until this fell 
into decay and Homer came to Athens. 

Such in brief is the substance of Mr. Thomson’s book. It is 
the product of an imagination which its author describes as 
‘conscientious,’ i.e. sensitive and plastic, yet always duly under 
the control of reason. Too easily, indeed, does imagination, 
when freed from the ordinary restrictions, and allowed to roam at 
will, produce theories which simulate the character of science. 
The processes of analysis, or exploration, of what Mr. Thomson 
calls the antelucana of the Homeric poems, are conducted for the 
most part necessarily under conditions hopelessly inadequate to 
that character. The aid of a thousand vague analogies and 
unverifiable hypotheses is employed to interpret, expand, and 
support as many doubtful statements of ancient so-called authorities 
in order to provide bases for airy, unsubstantial structures of theory. 
Such theoretic structures add as little as the epics themselves to 
the world of positive knowledge. Material remains, such as 
those found in Crete and elsewhere, are of course of priceless 
assistance in enabling us to reach conceptions of the history and 
character—military, political, and religious—of pre-historic Greek 
peoples. They scarcely, however, provide a sufficient clue to the 
origin or development of a people’s literary and artistic achieve- 
ments. The old poems have, in the main, ultimately to explain 
their own origin; but the light which they seem to furnish to the 
explorer comes not from outside but from within the pre-historic 
cave. It is but part of that light which ‘never was, on sea or land.’ 

Mr. Thomson’s ‘Studies’ are written excellently, and with a 
fullness of such knowledge as literature provides. Of what heresies 
their author may be found guilty by critics, whose speculations in 
fields similar to his have hardened into doctrines, we do not know. 
For our part, we have neither doctrines nor prejudices to hamper 
our enjoyment of a book which reflects so much of the spirit of 
‘Homer.’ It is not the scientific result of his studies—on which 
apparently the author would base its claims to attention—that 
appeals to us, but rather the happy way in which he leads us 
through the poetic regions in which he is so well fitted to act as 
guide. Only, our liking for his work and for the pleasant paths in 
which he takes us is to us no corroboration of his theories. Its 
intrinsic consistency, and all its ingenious play of imagination, 
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however ‘conscientious,’ give it plausibility, and nothing more. 
We are told that Homer dediSayev padtota Kai rods GAAovs Wevd7 
A€yev ds Sei. Ext. dé rodTo wapadoywrpos. We ‘believe in’ Homer’s 
‘antecedents,’ his extraordinary personages and situations—or at 
least disbelief in them never troubles us— because of the charm of 
the poems which are their ‘consequents.’ Such is the logic of 
wsthetics. It is m:@avdv within its own sphere, but utterly without 
cogency when applied within the province of science. The 
words of Aristotle quoted above may be profitably borne in mind 
by all moderns who read or write interesting works on the 
‘antelucana’ of Homer. 

We have, indeed, found this work—especially the concluding 
chapters—exceedingly interesting. Yet it must be confessed that 
a process of speculation which partially or wholly identifies 
Odysseus with Apollo or the Sun, Penelope with Artemis or the 
Moon, adds as little to our enjoyment of the Odyssey as to our 
scientific knowledge. Pindar, with a sure instinct, associated his 
victorious charioteers and wrestlers with gods and heroes, and 
thereby supplied the broad human interest, which great poetry 
required, but which was lacking in the persons of the victors them- 
selves. He thus ennobled them as themes of song. The Homeric 
characters as they stand in the poems are already of the highest 
and most intense human interest; and an Odysseus or Penelope, 
instead of gaining, loses much, from this point of view, when shown 
to be the Sun or Moon, or on the way to become, or ‘ capable of 
becoming,’ the Sun or Moon. Their poetic reality is but poorly 
replaced (if only for the nonce) by a quasi-scientific phantom or 
fiction. ‘They suffer esthetic degradation. Not, however, wishing 
to end on a disagreeable note, we say frankly and emphatically 
that we are grateful for Mr. Thomson's book, and do not doubt 
that many will, as we have done, read it with pleasure. 





J. 1. B. 


Titi Liut Ab Urbe Condita: recognouerunt et adnotatione critica 
instruxerunt ROBERTVS SEYMOUR CoNWAY, in Vniuersitate 
Mancuniensi Humanitatis Professor, Collegii de Gonuillio et 
Caio Cantabrigiae olim Socius, et CAROLVS: FLAMSTEAD 
WALTERS, in Vniuersitate Londiniensi Litterarum Classicarum 
Professor, Collegii Pembrochiae Oxoniensis olim Scholaris. 
Tomus i. Libri i-v. Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano. 
1914. 


THIS volume represents researches extending over ten years. 
When Professor Conway entered on his task, he found (by no 
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means a unique experience) that much of the work of previous 
collations had been done imperfectly, and some of it published by 
editors who knew their documents only at second-hand. ‘There 
had been inspections limited to selected passages ; the failure to 
distinguish between successive hands in the same Ms.; honest 
labour marred by dependence on the naked eye alone; reliance 
on excerpts unskilfully made by another. Thus there was need of 
a critical edition of Livy which should not only, like most of the 
Oxford Texts, give to schoolboy and undergraduate the main facts 
of the tradition, but should also be an assured textual basis for 
commentaries and for further critical work. 

This need is amply met by the present text, which is based 
mainly on a fresh recension of eight mss. (JZ, P, ¥, B, £, H, D,L), 
with the recently found Oxontensis (O) and Agenensis (A). For R, 
after Book 1, for which Professor Conway himself read it, Frigelli is 
followed ; so are Haggstrom (1874) for Up., and Mommsen for 
Ver.; and Vormatiensis is now known only through the excerpts 
of Rhenanus. Use has also been made of the Aldine Edition 
(1518). In the task of collation Professor J. F. Dobson and the 
late Mr. A. H. Kyd have helped, especially as regards Z and B; 
but the bulk of the labour has rested on the shoulders of 
Professor Conway and his co-editor, Professor Walters. 

The resultant apparatus crilicus mediates between that of the 
average Oxford Text and a full collation. The editor has wisely 
aimed at dealing with all those places (and those alone) where the 
reading needed confirmation, or a decisive judgment on a vexed 
question seemed attainable, by setting forth the manuscript evi- 
dence; or where the interrelation of the ss., or their individual 
character and value, might best be shown. Within these limita- 
tions the apparatus is most elaborate. We are given faithful 
reports of the dimensions of dacunae (e.g. at iii. 11. 6); of the 
peculiar formations of letters; of the scribes’ marks of contrac- 
tion, &c. (see Praefatio, pp. xxxvii f.); of words written pleniore 
calamo; and of the various inks used by different hands in the 
same MS. Orthography, especially in proper names, is treated 
with skill and discrimination (e.g. at ii. 9, 1); there are occasional 
pronouncements on syntax; and in many places the accepted 
reading is supported by citations from Livy himself, or other 
writers, or the C.Z.Z., as well as by cross-references. The more 
serious students of Livy’s text will find advantage in consulting 
companion articles in Zhe Classical Quarterly—Professor Walters’ 
*‘On the Oxford ms. of Livy’s First Decade” (July, 1908); 
Professor Dobson’s ‘‘ The Codex Leidensis of Livy” (Jan., 1910); 
Professors Conway and Walters’ ‘‘ Restorations and Emendations 
in Livy i-v” (Oct., rg10, and Jan., 1911); and Mr. Kyd’s ‘ The 
Codex Bambergensis of the First Decade of Livy (i-vii. 17), with 
illustrations” (Oct., 1914); and, in Zhe Classical Review, Nov., 
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1904, a ‘‘Note on an Unregarded ms. of Livy,” by Professors 
Conway and Walters. 

Of the two new Mss. now collated for the first time, O and A, 
the former (found in 1905) now forms with Z a separate branch 
of the Nicomachean family, where its copyist is hardly surpassed 
for judgment. His arrangement of the opening words of Livy’s 
Praefatio gives the clue to the right order there: Quintilian had 
indicated that our Mss. are at fault in their arrangement of the 
passage. A (found in 1904) goes with Az., Z, and especially 
D, in the “Cisalpine” branch of the Nicomachean mss.; the 
co-editors hold it to be distinctly more valuable than Z for 
the first Decade. 

Of the host of conjectures that successive centuries have 
contributed, few are adopted in the text. Many are put out of 
court by the accuracy of this new collation; and the editors hold 
that in Books i-v there are not more than ten places in which 
traces of the true reading have failed to survive in some or other 
of the mss. The quasi-pioneer character of this edition makes 
it natural that the editors’ own views should bulk much more 
largely here than in other volumes of this series; accordingly, 
close on seventy of their conjectures are embodied in the text, 
while the afpara/us contains several other and more tentative 
suggestions from them. In Book ii we have noted thirty varia- 
tions between this text and that of Professor Conway’s annotated 
edition of 1901. Thus, in ii. 9, 4 /u/um is inserted before /um; 
in 36,6 we get cura<ea> (sc., de morbo); in 56,12 tllam ipsam 
replaces tlum (or ullum) ipsum of the Mss., for the reference is 
to the Plebs, not the Populus; in 65, 5 we are given uim <pro ui> 
referebant, with the support of par pro part referto (Ver., Lun. 3. 1, 55) 
and other passages. Other editorial emendations include sex dies 
in i. 19, 6, where all Mss. have only dies, except B’s dés gut dies ; 
uliliter <aller> (sc. altercantium) in iv. 6, 2; Paculus in iv. 22,7 
(most ss. p. acilius); Labicana for lauicana in iv. 41, 8; laetum 
patribus nec prosperum <ciuibus> uniuersis in iv. 60, 3. In v. 4, 6 
ab domo is bracketed, as being clearly a gloss on the following 
ab re familiar’; similarly palantes ueluti is considered a gloss in — 
v. 13, 12. In i. 21, 1 Professor Walters replaces the impossible 
proximo by pro nimio, where pro is supported by Ovid’s Progue 
metu populum sine ui pudor ipse regebat (Fast, i. 251); and in i. 59, 5 
his patre praeside is a happy correction for the pointless readings 
of Mss. In iii. 39, 5 he thinks that eadem was lost between quem 
and /a/urum, to appear just above as codem after um. At iv. 7, 10 
he supplies suffectts (before Ais consulibus) from § 11, where Crevier 
is followed in the bracketing of suffectis tts consulibus; considera- 
tions of space in Jf support the change in § 10. A pleasing touch 
of humour appears in the citation of a marginal (eleventh-century) 
note from AZ on i. 28, 9: Vitima Tull locutio ad Metlium, hee ipsa 
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deberet esse in archiepiscopum Mediolanum. We have noticed only 
one misprint, Hae for Has in the note on ii. 10, 6. 

We congratulate Professor Conway and his fellow-workers, and 
with them the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, on the publication 
of so valuable and important a contribution to scholarship. 


M. T. SmiLey. 


The Influence of Art on Description in the Poetry of P. Papinius 
Statius, by THOMAS SHEARER Doncan. Dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Board of University Studies of the Johns 
Hopkins University, in conformity with the requirements for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1913. Baltimore: J. H. 
Furst Company, 1914. 


Mr. Duncan expounds the thesis that Statius, in his elaborate 
verse-pictures, often puts before us a description that resembles a 
work of art, albeit it is traceable to no definite painting or statue ; 
and that in this respect he set a new fashion. The bibliography 
bears witness to much study; and on the whole the writer seems 
to us to have done good work and to maintain his theory satisfac- 
torily. But when he says that Pindar ‘‘ opens the fifth Nemean by 
asserting that he is no sculptor, that the product and method of his 
art is far different,’ we cannot agree. Pindar compares statues 
and poems only to show that the latter have the advantage in 
greater portability, and therefore in influencing a wider circle. 

In point of arrangement, the book would have gained if the 
lengthier references (e.g. on p. 10) had been relegated to foot-notes. 
There, too, we should have placed such digressions as ‘The 
story of Heracles .... Roscher ii. p. 2222” (p. 16), and the dis- 
cussion of Callimachus, Hymn to Delos, 133 ff. (p..19), which is not 
pertinent to the main issue. And for the reader, with the poet's 
text cited for him, such paraphrases as ‘‘ The gods come up... . 
ivory sceptre”’ (p. 35) and ‘ ‘The inhabitants of Dis... . Geryon” 
(pp. 70-71) are vain repetitions. There are some inaccurate 
citations (radiunt for radiant, p. 31; transpose nulla mora, p. 343 
partilae vices, p. 43, needs mending) ; and *‘ The floor of Olympus’ 
home” (p. 32) will not do. But this is not to say that Mr. Duncan 
has not the root of the matter in him.—M. T. S. 
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Recent Developments in Textual Criticism: an Inaugural Lecture 
delivered before the University on June 6, 1914, by ALBERT 
C. CiarK, Corpus Professor of Latin. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1914. 


THE classical scholarship of to-day has set itself a twofold task—to 
explore, and to set in order. On the one hand, passing beyond 
the bounds of that strictly ‘‘ classical” literature, to which the last 
generation stubbornly confined itself, it takes all Greek and Latin 
writings for its province, and uses them for the study, not only of 
literary development, but of religion, philosophy, history. On the 
other hand, with more efficient instruments at command than its 
predecessors, it aims, by a more careful and scientific treatment of 
the Mss., at establishing the text of both the old literature and 
the new on as sound a basis as possible. If this latter aspect of its 
work is subordinate to the former, yet it has no lack of importance ; 
for the textual critics are (one cannot avoid military metaphors 
nowadays) the Army Service Corps of classical scholarship. 
Professor Clark, in his inaugural lecture, pleads for recruits; and 
he has made the service look very tempting indeed. We hope that 
the perusal of his lecture in Trinity will mean increased interest on 
the part of a College that can boast of Dr. Mahaffy’s and Professor 
Smyly’s services to papyrology.—M. T. S. 


1. Sallust’s Catiline, edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary, by S. E. Winsort, M.a., Assistant Master at Christ’s 
Hospital. London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1913. 


2. The Agricola of Tacitus, edited, with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary, by S. E. Winnort, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Christ’s Hospital. London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1913. 


For the use of pupils in their ‘‘ second, or possibly third, year of 
Latin,” Mr. Winbolt has, so to speak, filleted the Casi/ine and the 
Agricola, The result is two simple, interesting narratives, well 
suited for their purpose. Much is wisely left to the teacher’s 
individuality, the notes being brief and few quantities being 
marked in the text. But we should have liked to see a// quantities 
given inthe vocabularies: and in the text their distribution is at times 
haphazard (e.g., sceleraforum in Cat., ii. 1. 3, but stipdforum in next 
line ; pefila pace ac dédita insula, Agr., xiv.7, but non fama, xxiii. 14). 
Of the vocabularies we have to complain that for many words they 
do not give the original meaning. To have given this would have 
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involved but little trouble, and would have increased the value of 
the vocabularies four-fold. And if the purchaser of the Caéz/ine 
gets this lore about agi/o and cedo for his eighteen pence, why 
cannot the same sum win the same knowledge for him who buys 
the Agricola? In Agr., p. 75, s. v. conglobo, *‘mess” should be 
““mass”’; and in Ca/., p. 90, privatus is a misprint.—M. T. S. 


Documentary Frauds in Litigation at Athens. By GEORGE MILLER 
CatHoun. Reprinted from Classical Philology, vol ix, No. 2, 
April, 1914. 

Mr. CaLHoun makes an interesting contribution to the infant 

study of Attic Law. The nature and intent of frauds, in regard to 

wills and other documents, are shown through numerous examples ; 
and there is a section on the protection and proof of documents. 

The “ persistent inattention to the actual instrument” the writer 

considers a possible survival from the time of exclusively oral agree- 

ments; he finds its justification in the impossibility that large juries 

should examine documents closely, and in ‘‘the existence of a 

distinct feeling in favour of arguments based upon general equity.” 


MMs. E.'S 
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1 Awarded the Society’s prize for the best student’s paper. It is printed on 
pp. 158 sqq., infra, 
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THE PYTHAGOREANS:' 


HAT impresses the student of Early Greek 
Philosophy most about Pythagoreanism is the 
permanence of its interest. In Greek and Roman litera- 
ture we constantly meet with allusions to its founder and 
its doctrines. Before we launch out on the somewhat 
difficult task of explaining what the Pythagoreans really 
meant to say, we must yive some account of the origin of 
the school. Even here at the outset we are met with con- 
tradictions. Diogenes Laertius tells us that “ Pythagoras, 
the son of Mnesarchus the engraver of gems, was, as 
Hermippus says, a Samian, or, as Aristoxenus says, a Tyrr- 
henian from one of the islands occupied by the Athenians 
after the expulsion of the Tyrrhenians.” It is probable 
that he was born at one of these islands, i.e., at Lemnos or 
Imbros, and then went to Samos in very early youth. 
This would explain the mistake of Hermippus, and the 
statement of Herodotus that he lived at Samos. Diogenes 
goes on to tell us that he was a pupil of Pherecydes the 
Syrian, and that after his death he came to Samos, and 
was a pupil of Hermodamas. 

Our next information about Pythagoras is that he 
went to Egypt, and, becoming a pupil of the priests in 
that country, brought their philosophy to Greece, and 
especially sacrificial and purificatory ceremonial obser- 
vances. We are told by Herodotus that he got his theory 
ofthe immortality of the soul from the Egyptians. This 
seems incredible, since it is quite certain that these latter 
did not believe in the transmigration of the soul; and it 
is probable that Herodotus was misled by the priests. 


' Read to the College Classical Society, Nov. 21st, 1913. 
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This is especially likely since Herodotus would naturally 
be too much inclined to accept any evidence for his pet 
theory that all Greek knowledge came from Egypt. 
Diogenes goes on to say that Pythagoras returned to 
Samos, and, finding it under the tyrant Polycrates, went 
to Croton with his disciples, who “ managed the political 
affairs there in the best possible way, so that the con- 
stitution was almost an aristocracy.” The arrival of 
Pythagoras at Croton took place in 532 B.C., as we learn 
from Cicero. We can therefore date him roughly 
as having been born circa 572, and as having died about 
500 B.C. 

We are informed by Porphyry that there was an 
uncertainty as to what he taught his disciples; but that 
he probably held that the soul was immortal, and trans- 
migrated ; that everything was reproduced in certain 
fixed periods; that there is nothing new; that one must 
regard all living things as being in kinship with one 
another. Before I go on to consider Pythagoreanism 
proper, it will be well to criticize these doctrines, and 
show their place in the history of Greek Philosophy. In 
the first place, it must be observed that the immortality 
of the soul is for Pythagoras a consequence of its trans- 
migration, which latter doctrine according to some 
authorities arose originally from the theory of the kin- 
ship of all living things. Pythagoras, however, did in a 
certain sense rise above the crudest forms of the doctrine 
of transmigration, in that he based it on his own alleged 
experience ; for Heracleides Ponticus says: “ Pythagoras 
says that he once was considered the son of Hermes; 
and later he became Euphorbus, and was wounded by 
Menelaus.” He must, therefore, have dimly recognized 
that the soul which transmigrates is essentially the self- 
consciousness, and not a thing which enters one living 
being after another. The doctrine that the soul is a 
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harmony, alluded to by Plato in the Phedo, cannot be attri- 
buted to Pythagoras himself. In the theory that everything 
is reproduced in certain fixed periods, we may perhaps see 
an anticipation of the Magnus Annus of Heraclitus, 

The statement véov & ovdév amAas éots may seem at 
first sight the expression of the world-weariness of a 
Solomon, but it is in reality perhaps only the logical 
result of the former view, that everything is produced 
anew in fixed periods. This is probably a statement of 
his cosmology: the world is a plenum, self-sufficient ; it 
changes, but there is a limit to its changes. After these 
‘certain periods’ mentioned above, things are produced 
again. It is therefore not a moral reflection that véov & 
ovdev atrAws éart, but a theory of cosmology. 

I am not going to attempt the well-nigh hopeless task 
of distinguishing the doctrines in later Pythagoreanism 
that may be due to Pythagoras himself, but after a short 
historical sketch of the school shall deal with the important 
metaphysical and ethical doctrines that belong to Pytha- 
goreanism generally, The school was apparently divided 
into the [v#aydépao: and the [vOayopiorai : the former were 
Pythagoras’ real disciples, the latter merely their imitators. 
The former held all their property in common, and always 
lived together; the latter kept their private possessions, 
and only met for philosophical discussion. Besides these 
two divisions, there were the ’Axovopatexoi and Ma@nyarexol. 
The latter, however, though in general principles belonging 
to the school, were referred by outsiders to Hippasos, and 
not to Pythagoras. We have another interesting account 
of the distinction between these two sects. “These are 
called axovoricot while merely keeping silent and listening 
to teachers, but when they have learnt the most difficult 
lesson of all, namely, to be silent and listen, they begin to 
be educated by this silence, which is called éyeuvia ; then 
they can take part in discussions, and pursue philosophical 
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investigations, and write down what they have heard, and 
give utterance to their private beliefs. When they have 
reached this stage, they are called pna@nuarixoi.” 

Among the pupils of Pythagoras may be mentioned 
Telauges, the teacher of Empedocles; Epicharmus, the 
Sicilian poet ; and, most important of all from a philoso- 
phical point of view, Philolaus. 

Before passing on to a statement of the chief Pythago- 
rean doctrines, it must be remarked that the school was 
not a political league. Its interference in politics is due 
to the fact that in Greece an independent society was 
bound to come into conflict with the State. The Pythago- 
reans appear to-have secured the supreme power for a time ; 
but finally, under the leadership of Kylon, a rich noble, 
Croton was able to assert itself victoriously against their 
domination. 

The later history and downfall of the sect are described 
for us by Porphyry. “The Pythagorean philosophy perished 
first, on account of its enigmatical character ; secondly, 
on account of the fact that its tenets were written in Doric; 
and, most of all, because Plato, and Aristotle, and Speu- 
sippus, and Aristoxenus, and Xenocrates took into their 
philosophies all that was good in Pythagoreanism.” 

According to Diogenes Laertius, there was no definite 
Pythagorean doctrine before Philolaus, who “ produced 
the famous three books which Plato bought for a hundred 
minae.” This statement has given rise to a voluminous 
controversy, into which I shall not enter. The style of 
Philolaus, although not marked by any particular bril- 
liance or beauty, does not lack merits. The obscurity in 
language, for which fault he is often blamed, is due more 
to the vagueness and enigmatical character of the philo- 
sophy he is expounding than to any carelessness of 
expression. At times, indeed, he is concise, and even 
reminds one of Aristotle with his short pregnant sentences, 
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The chief difficulty that a modern reader has in translating 
his fragments consists in the number of rare words he 
uses, and also of common words in strange meanings. 
This latter peculiarity, however, must, in the nature of 
things, be found in all metaphysical writings, and it is 
not, therefore, fair to censure Philolaus for it. His dialect 
is Doric, which is remarkable, since Ionic was the gener- 
ally received philosophical language in his day, and also, 
we are told, was chiefly used in Pythagorean writings. 
This again raises the question of the genuineness of our 
remains of Philolaus, into which, as I have said, I shall not 
enter, for it is of very little importance, as, even if they were 
not written by Philolaus himself, they might nevertheless 
give a very true account of Pythagoreanism. 

The first fragment is a direct attack on Anaximander. 
Philolaus says that ta dvra, that is ‘reality,’ cannot be 
amepov alone, but is likewise wepaivov, that is ‘finient.’ This 
may be interpreted as a phase in which he dimly recog- 
nized that the world involves a contradiction. ‘The finite 
alone has no meaning; it implies the infinite. Of course 
Philolaus did not see this except in a very crude material- 
istic way; but, anyhow, it was an idea of this sort that he 
vaguely adumbrated in this his first fragment. His next 
statement contains the kernel of Pythagoreanism. “ Every- 
thing that can be known has number ; for nothing could 
be conceived or known without this.” The exact meaning 
of the phrase apiOudv Exovre “has number,” I will discuss 
later, as it involves the whole problem of the explanation of 
the metaphysical meaning of Pythagoreanism. Philolaus 
goes on to say: “ Number has two special forms, the odd 
and the even, and a third from a mixture of these two—the 
even-odd (apriorépiccov). There are many varieties of 
each form according to the different meaning of each 
particular number ” 

In taking two principles, the odd and the even, the 
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Pythagoreans appear at first sight to have made a mistake, 
since the odd and even are quantitatively and not quali- 
tatively different. But then we must remember that as 
they believed reality was number, all differences must be 
finally quantitative. The odd and the even, however, were 
for them fundamentally distinct. The best way to look at 
the matter is to assume that they reduced everything to 
number; in number they found the a grior7 duality of odd 
and even. This was further overcome in 76 £v, the one ; for, 
as Aristotle tells us, “7d & partakes of the nature of both; 
if added to an odd number, it makes it even, and if to 
an even, it makes it odd, which it could not do if it did not 
partake of the nature of both. Wherefore 76 &y is called 
aptiomépirrov (even-odd),” This is all very well, but it 
cannot get over the fatal fault of Pythagoreanism on any 
interpretation of the theory, namely, that differences are 
not merely quantitative. Justice is not bigger or squarer 
or rounder than injustice ; it is different in kind. However, 
we may at least say that Philolaus realized that the ulti- 
mate reality must be a unity in which the essential dualism 
of the world has been overcome. He goes on to say: 
“We must look at the substance of number in its highest 
power, that is in the number 10; which is great and com- 
plete, and working everything, and the first principle and 
prime mover that partakes in life, both divine and human. 
Without it everything is infinite, and obscure, and con- 
fused. Its nature is regulative, directive, and educative. 
Nothing would be known to anyone, either in itself or its 
relations, unless number and its substance existed. But, 
as it is, by harmonizing things with perception in the Soul, 
number, like the gném6n, makes all things knowable and 
capable of communion; creating the substance and the 
discreteness of individual relations in the things, both the 
unlimited and the limiting. The nature and harmonious 
arrangement of number do not admit of falsity. For it is 
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not germane to them. Falsity and envy belong to the 
infinite and irrational nature.” 

As regards the number to, many considerations would 
have led the Pythagoreans to make it the perfect number. 
Besides the ordinary reasons, namely, that men have 10 
fingers and 10 toes, there was also the fact that a point for 
the Pythagoreans was represented by the number 1, a line 
by 2, a surface by 3, a body by 4, and1+2+3+4=10. 
We are told that “the number 10 completes every number, 
comprising in itself the whole nature of the even and odd, 
of the moved and immovable, of the good and bad; 
wherefore they called it sometimes xécpoc, sometimes 
ovpavdc, Sometimes 7rd wav, sometimes Fate and Time, and 
Strength and Faith and Necessity.” 

Having said that the principle of things is number, 
which is divided into the odd and the even, they next 
identified the finite with the odd and the infinite with the 
even. It is difficult to guess at the reason for such a 
proceeding. All the commentators are at one in saying 
that it was because the even is in some way the cause 
of infinite divisibility. But how can this be accepted? 
Simplicius says that they called the even infinite or 
unlimited, “ because every even is divided into equal parts, 
and what is divided into equal parts is unlimited in respect 
of bipartition, for division into equals and halves goes on 
ad infinttum. But when the odd is added, it limits it ; for 
it prevents the division into equal parts.” Now it is of 
course certain that the Pythagoreans did not think that 
all even numbers can be halved indefinitely; they had 
carefully studied the properties of the dekad, and must 
therefore have known that the even numbers 6 and 10 do 
not admit of this. The explanation is to be found in a 
fragment of Aristoxenus which reads: “ Even numbers are 
those which are divided into equal parts, while odd 
numbers are divided into unequal parts and have a middle 
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term.” We have two more passages which clear up the 
matter. Poseidonius says: “ When the odd is divided into 
two equal parts, a unit is left over in the middle; but 
when the even is so divided, an empty field is left without 
a number, showing that it is defective and incomplete.” 
Plutarch says: “In the division of numbers the even when 
parted in any direction leaves as it were in itself a field ; 
but when the same thing is done to the odd, there is 
always a middle left over from the division.” What all 
this refers to will be clear from a statement of Archytas. 
“ Eurytus, the disciple of Philolaus, used to give the 
numbers of all sorts of things, horses, and men; and he 
demonstrated these by arranging pebbles in a certain 
way.” Now, as Burnet says, these statements, coupled with 
a remark of Aristotle to the effect that Eurytus’ procedure 
was similar to that of those who bring numbers into 
figures, like the triangle and the square, seem to imply a 
numerical symbolism quite distinct from the alphabetical 
notation on the one hand, and from the Euclidean repre- 
sentation of numbers by lines on the other, In this system 
numbers were represented by dots arranged in symmetrical 
and easily recognized patterns of which the marking of dice 
or dominoes give us the best idea. It is to numbers repre- 
sented by su h patterns that the remarks of Poseidonius, 
Plutarch, and Simplicius refer. 

Aristotle, after giving a brief epitome of the Pytha- 
gorean doctrines above referred to, says: “Some of these 
same people say there are ten apyai, and arrange them in 
two parallel rows. These ten are the Limited—Unlimited, 
Odd—Even, the One—the Many, the Right—the Left, the 
Male—the Female, the Motionless—the Moving, the 
Straight—the Crooked, Light—Darkness, Good—Evil, 
the Square—any other shape.” This, he goes on to tell 
us, was the view of Alcmzon, who is otherwise known to 
us as the founder of empirical psychology. 
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It will be remarked that the Good is in the same row 
as the Limited. This is a consequence of the Greek view 
that the Good was finite. It will also be noticed that the 
Good and the One are in the same row; this is alluded to 
by Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics. Plato, he says, 
made the Good One, the Pythagoreans more truly made 
the One Good. 

They were struck with the fixed order of things. 
Philolaus says that, as the first beginnings or principles 
are not like one another, it would be impossible for a 
xéono¢ to be formed out of them, unless there was a 
harmony. This was a harmony of opposites, namely, of the 
two rows of opposites that have just been mentioned. It 
is defined as “a union of the motley, and an agreement of 
things at strife.” The idea was originally derived from the 
musical intervals. The Pythagoreans observed the mathe- 
matical relation of fourths, fifths, and octaves, The 
doctrine of the music of the spheres was an outcome of 
the same idea in a cruder form. We see here an example 
of the curious mixture of childishness, and real meta- 
physical insight that distinguishes Pythagoreanism, The 
doctrine of a harmony of opposites in its highest form is 
the last word in philosophy ; the categories of Kant are 
only a developed expression of the statement of Philolaus 
that we could not have a world without the opposites being 
harmonized. Of course the latter did not refer to Mind 
and Matter: he was too early in the history of philosophy 
for that; but at any rate he has the germ of the Kantian 
theory. 

We have seen then that the céauo¢ was formed from the 
opposites by a harmony. Philolaus goes on tosay: “The 
xéspog remains for infinite time imperishable and not 
corrupted, for there is not within or without it a cause 
stronger than it.” He then seems to imply that there is a 
world soul which is the zp@rov xwoiv of this kécpog, which 
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is partly unchanging and partly changing. “And the 
unchanging reaches from the soul surrounding the whole 
xéapoc as far as the moon, but the changing from the moon 
to the earth. Wherefore it is right to say that the «éanoe is 
an eternal activity of God. He remains in the same state, 
ever the same; the other things come into being and pass 
away.” This seems to be an early attempt to transcend 
the dualism of matter and form, or change and permanent. 
God, for Philolaus himself eternal, permanent, immovable, 
is the leader and source of all change. He is not of course 
personal; He is more a transcendental unity. 

God is elsewhere called rd é; the Pythagoreans appear 
to have distinguished two’different ‘Ones ’—a One which 
is the first principle of everything, and a One opposed 
to Two. This Two or dva¢ appears to have been Evil; 
it is called Safuwy and 1rd xaxdv and Ayn. God for the 
Pythagoreans appears sometimes as the rp@rTov xwovv, and 
sometimes as the goal of evolution. Aristotle criticizes 
them severely for holding that He can only be the latter— 
since perfection is the result and not the cause of growth— 
by pointing out that the original seed implies an antecedent 
perfection. Cicero tells us that Pythagoras thought God 
was a Spirit, immanent in nature; thus attributing to 
him the Stoic view. It is probable that the Pythagorean 
conception of Him was always changing, and they never 
had any fixed doctrine in the matter. In any case it is 
not a cardinal] point in the system. 

We next come to a consideration of the Pythagorean 
Cosmology. Aristotle tells us that they held that a bound- 
less breath outside the heavens was inhaled by the world ; 
that when the first unit was formed—we are not told how— 
the nearest part of the Boundless was drawn in and 
limited ; and that it was this Boundless that kept the units 
separate from each other. 

The first part of this is very similar to the cosmology 
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of Anaximenes, which resemblance is still more striking 
when we find that, like him, the Pythagoreans identified 
the void with air. The latter part of the theory is, accord- 
ing to Burnet, a primitive way of describing the nature of 
discrete quantity. 

Their theory of Time is crude. Time was drawn into 
the world from the Infinite: elsewhere it is called the 
sphere of the surrounding Boundless. Their reason for this 
statement is curious: ‘‘ The Sphere of the Universe seemed 
to them to be Time, because in Time everything happens, 
and also in the Sphere of the Universe everything happens.” 
Their argument for the existence of a void is the usual 
one from the possibility of Motion. The next statement 
we meet with is a fragment of Philolaus which reads: 
“There are five bodies in the sphere—the Fire, the 
Water and Earth and Air, and the Hull of the Sphere.” 
This is very obscure, but we have another passage which 
throws some light on the question. Pythagoras says that 
“the Earth arose out of the Cube, Fire from the Pyramid, 
Air from the Octahedron, Water from the Eikosahedron, 
and the Sphere of the Universe from the Dodecahedron.” 
Hence the Hull of the Sphere in the first fragment 
must refer to the shape. The reason for the Sphere of 
the Universe being connected with the Dodecahedron is 
probably that the latter approaches nearer to a sphere 
than the other regular solids. All this argues great 
mathematical knowledge among the Pythagoreans, We 
have, however, a more detailed account of the cosmology 
of the school. Stobaeus tells us that Philolaus “ put fire 
in the middle about the centre of the universe, which he 
called the hearth of the xéspo¢g and the house of Zeus and 
the mother of the gods”; he also supposed another fire 
at its highest point to surround the universe. He goes 
on to say: “The central fire is by nature the first, and 
round it revolve ten bodies—heaven, the five planets, 
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after which the earth, under which the moon, under which 
the earth, under which the avtiy#wv or counter-earth.” 
The upper part of the surrounding fire he called Olympus, 
the part beneath the orbit of Olympus, xospoc. It was 
here that the sun and moon and the five planets revolved. 
Beneath this again was the ovpavéc. He concludes with 
a curious statement: “ And around the orderly arrange- 
ment of the heavenly bodies is wisdom, but around the 
disorder of the phenomena is virtue, the former complete, 
the latter incomplete.’”’ This theory probably arose, as 
Burnet says, from the confusion of the analogies drawn 
by the Pythagoreans between abstract ideas, such as 
‘justice,’ and numbers. It is also, perhaps, an expression 
of the fact that wisdom or truth is a fixed and unchanging 
thing, whereas morality requires a world of phenomena and 
change for its expression. | If this be right, it is an interest- 
ing anticipation of the Non-ego or Anstoss of Fichte. 

As regards the cosmological details, it will be observed 
that although Philolaus had the penetration to see that 
the earth was not the centre of the universe, he did not 
place the sun in that position. This step was first taken 
by Heraclides Ponticus. Aristotle regards the avtiyOwv 
as a purely arbitrary assumption on the part of the 
Pythagoreans ; indeed, in one place he says they intro- 
duced it to bring the number of the planets up to ten; 
but in reality it was brought in to explain eclipses. 
Anaximenes had before this time assumed the existence 
of dark bodies for the same purpose, so there is nothing 
really original in the idea, Philolaus held the doctrine 
of the music of the spheres, and pointed out that the 
reason we do not hear it is that it is constantly present 
to us even from birth. Sound, like many other things, he 
says is relative; we do not hear the noise that the 
heavenly bodies make going round, just as a blacksmith 


is unconscious of the din of his forge. 
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THE PYTHAGOREANS. 


I must next deal with one of the most significant 
doctrines of the Pythagoreans, namely, that concerning 
the soul. We have two passages which sum up their 
. theory on this subject. Macrobius tells us that Pythagoras 
and Philolaus said that the soul was a harmony, and 
Claudianus adds that it was put into the body by 
means of an incorporeal harmony. The body is loved 
by the soul, because without it it would be unable to 
use the senses, but when the soul has been taken away 
from the body by death it passes an incorporeal life in 
the world. On the other hand, we are told by Aristotle 
that the Pythagoreans said that the soul consisted of 
Evopata év afr. It is very hard to know what these 
Evouara mean, but I think that he must be referring to 
the minute bodies we see in a ray of sunlight, as 
described in Lucretius, book ii. This is more probable 
when we consider that he goes on to say that the reason 
for the Pythagoreans calling the soul fvopata év aéps was 
because “they seem continuously to be moving to and 
fro, even if there is no wind stirring.” As regards the 
problem of the existence of these two separate theories 
of the nature of the soul, it is probable that the 
Pythagoreans held different views at different times, 
and so the matter would be explained. 

When the soul left the body, according to one account, 
it wandered about the air until it was piloted to its proper 
place by ‘Eppijs troumaios; the pure souls went to the 
upper regions, the impure were carefully kept from con- 
tact with these, and were bound in chains by the Erinyes. 
The air was full of souls, and this was the explanation of 
legends about demons and heroes. These souls also were 
responsible for dreams and oracles, and divining in general. 
This latter doctrine seems inconsistent with the undoubted 
Pythagorean theory of transmigration; but of course it 
is possible they may have held that every soul had to 
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wait until a body was vacant for it to enter, and hence 
there might be quite a number of souls in the air at the 
same time. That there was an explanation of this sort 
is made extremely probable by the fact that Lucretius 
goes out of his way to ridicule it in the third book. But 
there is a much more serious difficulty in discussing the 
Pythagorean psychology: how could the soul transmi- 
grate if itis aharmony? This isjustly urged, in the Phedo, 
as a fatal objection to the doctrine of immortality. 

It is extremely probable that the famous c@yua oijpa 
was ultimately of Pythagorean origin; indeed Philolaus 
himself says, “‘ The soul is yoked together with the body, 
and, as it were, buried in this tomb on-account of its sins.” 
This “on account of its sins” is apparently another way of 
putting what Plato said about the desires clogging the 
soul. Pythagoras expressly forbade suicide, according to 
Cicero. “He forbids anyone to depart from the post of life 
without the order of God.” It was necessary for him to 
state this doctrine, since otherwise, if the body was the 
tomb of the soul, the duty of the good man would 
naturally be to get rid of the former, which could only be 
accomplished by suicide. 

The Pythagoreans seem to have analysed the parts of 
the soul in the same way as Aristotle afterwards did in 
the Nicomachean Ethics, namely, into rd Aoyiedy and rd 
ddvyov, which latter was subdivided into ro QuyyKdv and rod 
emOupntixdr. 

It remains to say a few words about Pythagorean 
ethics. Here again we meet with confusion. We learn 
that “ Pythagoras was the first to discuss Virtue, but not 
rightly. For in referring the virtues to numbers he did 
not conduct his inquiry in a proper method, For Justice 
is not a number equal on all sides.” The school, however, 
seems to have held more practical views; it is extremely 
probable that some Pythagoreans at least said that Justice 
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was a harmony. This, it will be remembered, is the 
essential doctrine of Plato; and Aristotle’s theory of the 
Mean is a development from the germ of the same idea. 
‘Yet another theory of Justice awaits our consideration : 
we learn that the Pythagoreans said that Justice is ré 
avrewerovOdc. This is explained as giving back to people 
what they gave you—“an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth,” in fact. 

It is not worth the trouble to attempt to reconcile these 
views; it is enough to point out that the Pythagorean 
school was probably the earliest to form definite ethical 
theories. Pythagoras himself, whatever he may have said 
theoretically, had a very lofty practical ethical rule. At 
the end of every day he asked himself, ‘‘ What sin have I 
committed ? what have I left undone that I ought to have 
done?” 


After having given this sketch of the main Pythagorean 


doctrines, it remains to consider the real metaphysical force 
of their theory of the connexion of reality with number. 
Bishop Berkeley has described how they arrived at the 
idea of number as reality : “ Arithmetic has for its object 
ideas of number. The opinion of the pure and intellectual 
nature of numbers in abstract hath made them in esteem 
with those philosophers who seem to have affected an 
uncommon fineness and elevation of thought. It has set 
a price on the most trifling numerical speculations which 
in practice are of no use, and has therefore so far affected 
the minds of some that they have dreamt of mighty 
mysteries involved in numbers, and have even attempted 
the explication of natural things by them.” Now it is 
undoubtedly true that the Pythagorean doctrine was 
originally arithmetical. We have seen how the primitive 
notation of dots arranged in certain fixed orders was held 
by them also: this would explain their transition to 
geometrical considerations, and also the fact that their 
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points had magnitude. They were therefore spatial, and 
this is natural, since early Greek philosophy was, of course, 
mainly materialistic. Their fundamental doctrine that the 
principle of things is number may be interpreted in three 
ways, either “ Things have number, or Things are numbers, 
or Things are imitations of number.” It has usually been 
assumed that these three interpretations are absolutely 
distinct ; I shall try to show that they are the three stages 
in the evolution of their original metaphysical principles. 
It will be remembered that Philolaus himself states the 
Pythagorean theory in the first form. He says: “ All 
that we can know has Number. Nothing could be per- 
ceived or known without it.” Number is, then, the a priorz 
form that things must be adapted to in order to become 
known by us. It is therefore the Pythagorean analogue to 
Kant’s doctrine of Space and Time, and of the Categories. 
It must be remembered, however, that Philolaus was too 
early in the history of philosophy to distinguish sharply 
between Mind and Matter; and due allowance must be 
made for this in any comparison of his theory that ‘ Things 
have Number’ with that of Kant to which we have 
alluded. 

Having promulgated a theory of this type, the Pytha- 
goreans would naturally try to prove it from experience. 
Here, then, we have a rational explanation of their applying 
numbers to everything. They seemed to find a convincing 
proof of their original principle in their discovery that 
musical sounds could ultimately be reduced to mathe- 
matical relations. Then some of the bolder spirits among 
them carried this theory to its logical conclusion ; they 
called, for example, Justice four, and Marriage five, and 
Opportunity seven, It is in this sense that the second 
interpretation of the Pythagorean principle arises from the 
first. ‘The first step was ‘Things have number’ ; the best 
way to prove this appeared to them at first to be to show 
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that Things are numbers. The logical result of this was, 
as we have seen, the absurdity of identifying abstract ideas 
like Justice, Marriage, and Opportunity with numbers. 
.The later Pythagoreans saw this, and put the theory in 
the form ‘ Things are imitations of numbers.’ Aristotle 
compares this view to Plato’s doctrine of Ideas. He says, 
“Plato said that the World partakes of the Ideas, the 
Pythagoreans that it imitates number.” Elsewhere he 
makes the distinction plainer: ‘“‘ For the Pythagoreans 
Number was the principle of things, not as separated from 
the things as were Plato’s Ideas, but as in the things.” 
Plato’s Ideas were objectified, hypostatised, and transcen- 
dent, that is, they had an existence not merely in the 
world, but outside it. The Pythagorean Number was the 
principle of things in the sense that it was their truth. It 
had no independent existence. By Number they probably 
really meant mathematical relations. Justice, for example, 
is not literally a number, but the truth of it is a mathe- 
matical relation. Hence their theory is ultimately 
mechanism, This fact must not make us underrate the 
services rendered to Philosophy by the Pythagoreans, It 
is no doubt true that all mechanical theories have the fatal 
defect of being unable either to explain the nature of 
thought, or to satisfy the Ideal in human aspirations. 

Nevertheless as a practical, as distinct from a philo- 
sophical, theory of the universe, mechanism is still supreme; 
and, therefore, we may truly say that to have devised such 
an explanation of things is no small achievement for a 
school of thinkers of 2500 years ago. 


H. BEATTY. 








